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With an In^oiuctian, NaUs and Apfmdix 
By NORA BARLOW 

IHTBODUCTION 

In the Handlist oj Damin Papers at the VruversUy Library Cambridge, item 29 has the 
general title : ilf5, nates made on board H.U.S. Beagle, 1632-6, and 29 (ii) has the 
sub-title Birds. In the following transoipt of these OmitMcgicat Notes it is possible 
to assess the part played by ornithology in Danrin’s developing thought. The actual 
dates when these multi-dated notes were written are of the first importance, with 
the corrections and additions as part of the evidence. 

The Ornithological Notes were finished by March, 1837, as the following correspon- 
dence shows. They were then in use as drafts for the omitbcdogical matter spread 
through thirteen of the twenty-three chapters of the first edition of the Voyage of 
the Beagle^ which appeared as VoL III of Captain FitzRoy's offidal account of the 
voyage, published by Messrs. Henry Colbrrrn. In March, 1637, Darwin wrote to his 
cousin, Williarn Darwin Fos, on the prt^ress of this his first book ; " I am rrowhaid 
at work arid give up everything dse for it." ^i/e and Letters, I ; 279).* Again in 
July he wrote to Fox : " I gave myself a holiday and a viat to Shrewsbury in June 
as I had finished my Journal."' InNovembm'of the same year be wrote toHenslow 
that be was " gazing in glent admiration at the first page of my own volitme when I 
received it from the printers I"' It was through FitzRoy's procrastination over the 
other volumes that the actual publicatioo was delayed until 1839. 

Here is concrete evidence that the Omithologual Notes were finishe d before March, 
1837, for they were then being used as material to dove-tail into the script for Messrs. 
Colburn. Thru it is interesting to note that Darwin did not begin his first Evolution 
Nolebook, dated 1837, until after he bad got the MS. of the voyage off his mind.' 

Darwin, therefore, either assembled his ornithological data of the voyage after 
reaching England in October, 1836, while at the same time unpacking and sorting his 
specimens which amounted to thousands, writing up his geological observations, 
attending Geological and Zoological Soriety Meetings to which he made contributions. 
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and travelling by coach between Cambridge, London and Shretvsbury ; or else he 
wrote the bulk of the Omitholosical iVofcs during the last period of the voyage, while 
still out of reach of libraries and expert opinion. Some alterations and additions 
were found to be necessa r y when he got in touch with professional scientists in £i^- 
land. I believe that the second alternative is the correct one, partly from the evidence 
of the Notes themselves, which will be given in footnotes as the evidence occurs ■, 
partly from the whole lay-out of the Omitholopcal Notes, and the opportunities he had 
for leisurely writing during the last part of the voyage — leisure entirely lacking after 
his return. To me they are clearly an early assemblage of his persoual experiences, 
written with the red-hot memory of the living bird round the skeleton list of speci- 
mens, It must be remembered that, owing to the drcmnstances of the voyage, and 
FitaBoy's meticulous conscience over his surveying duties, the Beagle's course along 
the coasts and islands of South America during the three and a half years spent on her 
eastern and western shores, was a very devious one. This gave Darwin the perfect 
opportunity for observing the distribution and limitations of species. In my view, 
towards the end of those three and a half years, the questions Darwin was asking 
were those of an evolutionist, and the belief that he collected facts at random is with- 
out foundation. Darwin is himself partly responsible for the assertion sometimes made 
that this was so. In a letter to Hooker, written in January, 1844, (1, & L., II : 23) 
famous in the history of their friendship and of Darwin's slow and almost disingenuous 
avowal of bis own revolutionaiy ideas, he says : " I was so struck with the distribu- 
tion of the Galapagos organisnui, etc., etc,, and with the character of the American 
fossil mammifers, etc., etc., that 1 determined to collect blindly every sort of fact, 
which could bear any way on what are species," But no collection of facts with a set 
purpose is blind. The OmWuilogiait Notes show how he was collecting, not blindly, 
but impartially, every sort of fact bearing on what are species, 

The following chronological record of drafts of the umithological passages cul- 
minating in the Voyage oj the Beagle, 'will help to place the Omitkol^cal Notes in 
their true perspective. Some confusion may have arisen from Darwin’s dated record 
of his ornithological work in the early Journal, pp. 8 and 9, edited by Sir Gavin de 
Beer {Bull. B.M. (N.H.) No. I). These references in the years 1837 to 1839 allude 
to the work in which he was thro engaged for the Zoology oJ tke Beagle, 1841, draft VI 
of the following list, 

I. Firstly, there are the jottings in the twenty-four small 3' x 4' pocketbooks 
he caniedwith him on his expeditions. Birds ligure hardly at all in the first year, but 
in the second and third years in South America, the bird entries increase, and show 
how he was already noting specific differences and chaises of habitat. Of these small 
pocketbooks, some are unfortunately missii^.' 

II. Secondly, there are the largely unexplored contents of Vols. 29 1, 30 i and ii, 
and 31 i and ii of the C.U.L. Handlist. These contain the " rough notes " to which 
Darwin alludes in the Ormihological Notes MS. 69 ; and in B. 1839, p. 353 ; and in 
B. 1845. p. 289.' The four volumes, 30 land ii, and 31 i andii, are written partly on 

^ S«e CluirUs Darwin one Ow Voyagt pfilu Beagtr, «d. N. Bulow, 1945. R«ferTed to u V. efB., 1945. 

' I bavebeeo sreatly h«lp«d la Cbia identification by Dr. Sydnay Smith and Dr. Robert Stauifer. I have 
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Whatman paper dated i8a8, and certainly antedate the OmiiMeiieal Nole$. In 
them Damin refers to his Personal Journal of the Btagk^ aa though these volumes 
were being written contemporaneonsly, and we know that he wrote up his Diary of 
the Btagle as soon as he had the leisure. Vohunes 30 i and ii, 31 i and ii contain notes 
on all his specimens, and will form an important link when fully explored, for they 
ate the drafts from which Darwin must have compiled the OmitMugUal NoUs during 
the last periods of the voyage home. A few examples will be given, comparing 
equivalent passages of the OmitMagical Holes and Ae earlier drafts. (See p. 259, 
and the Appendix on the Petise.) 

III. Thiidly, there are Che present OmitMogical Notes, which I believe to be the 
assemblage of his ornithological knowledge gained on the South American continent 
and the surrounding islands, including the Galapagos Archipelago, and begun prob- 
ably In 1834, and continued to the end of the voyage. The order is still basically that 
of his specimen numbers, and therefore chronologica], and both numbering and the 
matter are based on Vols. 31. i and ii, C.VX. HaniUst. (Sm Editor's Note, Specimen 
Numbers, p. 208.] The material begins to be assessed as a whole, with comparisons and 
generalitations ; back references and forward refereoces are given, witb " vide suprk " 
or " vide inM " written witb a number indicating tbe related or identical species. 
Sometimes numbers are referred to ahead of those in the marginal sequence ; this is 
wholly in keeping with the belief that thqr were written during the last year of the 
voyage with his " rough notes " before him. He added three specimens to his list 
after leaving the Galapagos. ITie last four chapters of the Voyage of Pie Beagle are 
birdless, except for the interest in the qiedes that visited or inhabited the islands 
at which they called. 

IV. Fonrthly, the first edition of The Voyage of Pie Beagle, lSj$ (B. 1839). The 
ornithological passages occur in 13 of the 23 chapters, aoH are taken, often with slight 
alterations, from the OmilAologirol Notes. All the longer discusrioirs and descriptions 
occur, except that on the Frigate Bird. (S« Footnote, p, 267,) Cross references will, 
be given to page numbers in B. 1839. and B. 1845. 

V. Fifthly, the second edition of the Bea^, published by John Murray in 1S45 
{B. 1645). Here the ornithological entries are mainly tbe same as in IV, with some 
curtailment and rather more alteratim from the OrniPulogieal Notes. It is worth 
noting how the terms “ creation ” and " centres of creation " are still retained 
infi. rS4S — a comment often made by otheis. But it has not. I think, been noted that 
the creationist passages centering round his Galapagos experiences, originated earlier 
in the discussion on the ranges of bird distributioD, see B. 1639. p. 333 ; B, 1643, 
p. 289 ; OmiPiologieai Notes MS. p. 69 and Appendix. As Sir Gavin de Beer has 
point^ out in the Evolutionary Notebooks (Bull. BM. {N.N.)). Darwin bad grasped 
the principle of Natural Sdection some time before be read Malthus in September. 
1838, so that we can watch the progress of Darwin's developing thought and the 
gradual removal of obstacles in those Notebooks. Still earlier, tbe Ornithological 
Notebooks show that Darwin was groping for an evolutionary concept whilst still on 
board, but without the illuminating light of Natural Selectiim. Tbe experience of 
the Galapagos Archipelago was not isolated, but was a culmination of tbe American 

> Sm Tie BiefU Dieey. ed. M. Bsriow, 1933, b aacri qf tn nemed to so XMofy. 1933. 
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thr«e and a half years, which I believe made him a confinned believer in descent 
with modification. In his wanderings he bad become physically and mentally aware 
of the hiological harriers of sea. sterile plain and the Cordillera Range, and the part 
they played in geographical isolation ; the succession of fonns was there before his 
eyes, bat he had not yet found his working model of Natural Selection. 

VI. Sixthly and finally follows the Zoology of the Bugle. VoL II, 4to, published 
with the help of a Government grant in 1841.* Here the description of species and 
genera are by John Gonld'; wfailstthehabitsandiangesareby Darwin. Thearrange- 
ment is of course systcanatic, and more scientific detail is given than in either stages 
IV or V. As Gould was obliged to leave Rngland for his travels in Australia in 1838, 
while the volume was in {reparation, G. R. Gray, ornithological assistant in the Zoolo- 
gical Department of the British Uuseum, took on the remaining descriptions ; but 
in bis Pi^ce Darwin has greatly underrated his own share, consisting of the habits 
and ranges. These still follow closely the OmitkologUal Notes, but are enlarged with 
newly acquired knowledge. Where in the OneWulogical Notes be had been puzzled in 
his amateur ignorance of nomenclature and lelatioDship. expert opinion when he 
reached England fully justified his untrained perception. Vol, II of the Zoology of ths 
Beagle can claim to be more than an anithological traveller’a record, for it has be- 
come a fundamental step in his evoluticaiary purpose. 

Darwin was one of the first to use observations of bdiatrioui in species diagnosis. It 
was probably whilst working at Zoology of tie Beagle. i84r, that he wrote in Notebook 
II, p. 8s {Bull, B.U. (N.R.) 3 . No. 3. p. 91) " GonM I see quite recognises habits in 
mtl^g out dassification in birds as tbiragb he were almost surprised. Already, 
as a boy {C.UX. RanJIist IS9) and in the small travel pocketbooks, his powers of 
perception of more than the formal attributet can be noticed, and his sympathetic 
partidpstion in the lives of the creatures be dieerved hdped him to understand 
their habits ; form, function, adaptation and behaviour are all brought to bear on 
the living aspect of each species in its own surroundings. 

There are some echoes of the OtnMologieal Notes in The Origin, of which there are 
no traces in TAe Voyage of the Bea^, drafts IV and V of the above list, and only 
alight mention in VI. Thisisparticulaify soio the case of the Frigate Bird's vestigid 
characters, showing bow early such questions were in his mind, waiting for a fuller 
evolutionary answer. The corrected Frigate Bird passage, US- p. 79, Omilhological 
Notes, Tans : " Thebirdnevertoudies the water with its wings, or even with its feet : 
indeed I have never seen one swimming on the sea ; one is led to believe that the 
deeply indented web between its toes is of no mote use to it than am mammae or the 
marsupial bones [added] in the male sex of certain animals ; or the shrivelled wings 
beneath the wing-cases firmly soldered together of some Coleopterous beetles." 
This passage may have beei added later ; but I think they record his reactions to 
immediate observations of function, and therefore of useless vestigial characters. 

As far as I know, the only extracts that have been previously published from the 
OmiOiologicai Notes are my own on the fauna of archipelagoes, firstly in a letter to 
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7th September, 1935, and in Ckarks D<tmin and Ou Voyage 0} the Beagle, 
P‘ 246. Dr. Hinunelfarb baa questioned the early dating of the Ornithologiud 
Notes in^ex Darwin and the Darmniatt Revolution (t9S9l.Note25, p. 384. Those who 
are interested should examine her arguments in the li^t of this transcript. 

The passage referred to above on the fauna of archipelagoes (see p. 74 MS.), which 
in my belief was written in the year 1836, shows how far his ideas had reached. These 
ideu were constantly both guidii^ and receiving feed-backs from his observations 
during the vital South American years of the voyage. It is as though he were on the 
bank of a stream, discovering tlmt all the floating straws were pointing one way ; 
the stream of evolution explained a whole concourse of facts. In the drafts, stages I 
to III, described in this Introduction, many of these signs are at first only dimly 
apprehended ; with Darwin’s increasing certainty, species and their distribution in 
time and space, changes of form in relation to function, became the driving forces in 
his observations. This early underlying sense of the significance of these questions 
and the chances he had to test them during his travels throughout the vast South 
American continent, laid the foundations for his whole life's work. 

If it is agreed that the main writing of the OmilMogical Notes was completed on 
board, then I think it must be conceded that a concept of general laws of evolutionary 
development to replace the terms " creation " and " centres of creation " must have 
been consdonsly sought at the time. It is well known that these terms still found 
theirplaceinTAs Or^»o/^wtes,i85g (ist edition), p. 352. In March, 1863, Darwin 
wrote to J. D. Hooker : I have long regretted that I truckled to public 

opinion, and used the Pentateuchal term of ‘ creation by which I really meant 
' appeared ’ by some wholly unknown process." {L. S- L., Ill : 18.) Darwin here 
repeats the word " Pentateuchal ’’ from a review of Carpenter’s Inbvduction to the 
Study of Fortmimjtra, in The Athenaeum of March, 1863, in which the reviewer 
discusses Darwin's theories and his use of the word " creation ". Written in 1863, I 
think that Darwin could hardly have meant " long regretted" to apply only to these 
phrases in the Origin, but that his mind was reverting to the more distant past of the 
Voyage of the Beagle and his dawning h)q>otheses of those early years. 

In the Omithologial Notes Darwin's developing theories, already traced after 1837 
in the Notebooks edited by Sir Gavin de Beer {BuU. B.M. {N.H.) 2, Nos. 2-5), can 
now be followed back a stage further to the voyage itself. It is significant to mark the 
frequency of the references to the Petise story (Rhea), and to the Galapagos Archi- 
pel^o, in the four TVansmutation Notebooks. 



EDITOR’S NOTE 

Handumting. The Ornithological Notes are mainly written in Darwin's more legible 
handwriting, except for a few almost indecipherable amendments. Spelling 
mistakes have been retained, as their corrections in the later years supply evi- 
dence of dating. The first page and two lines on the reverse are written in Syms 
Covington’s handwriting ; Covington was " Fiddler and boy to Poop cabin " at 
the b^inning of tlie voyage, and became Darwin’s amanuensis in the second 
year, when Darwin taught him to shoot and skin birds. He continued in Darwin's 
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service after the Beagle's return to Engiand. Darwin’s handwriting begina at 
the bottom of MS., p, i, with five lines and vertical marginal note. 

NunAers. Darwin recorded his specimens collected on the voyage, in ail 
branches of natural history, as one numerical continuity, chronologically listed 
in Vole. 30 and 31, C.VJ.. HaniU^. The separate specitnens in spirits were 
recorded in another series, entered in six notebooks lab^ed " Cat, Specimens in 
Spirits ", now preserved at Down House (S.S.). The Omithologual Nota are 
written round the framework of these two series of numben, consecutive, but not 
continuous, the intervening blanks referring to types of biological specimens 
other than birds. Covington starts with number 183, and with only nine inter- 
vening figures, Darwin takes over at 711, vdien the same bird, Scolopax-Perdrix. 
bad to be considered in the light of later finds. The last numbered bird is a land- 
rail from the Galapagos, number 3931. 

Pmetuation. Darwin's punctuation has been followed, except for some omission of 
full-stops. Their fr^ucncy in mid-sentence can hinder the reader in under- 
standing Darwin’s meaning. Where they suggest a pause for thought, I have 
sometimes replaced them by Hash or mmma But in deleted passages given In 
footnotes, I have left them in as they were written. 

Paginatioti. Darwin gave a central beading to each MS. page, sometimes adding date 
and place. To prevent interruptioD for the reader, these ate placed in the left 
margin, as well as the new MS. page numbers. The end of each HS. page is 
marked by a vertical line in the text. 

Darwin’s added notes are usually written on the verso of the MS. sheet, the 
place of insertion indicated by a letta in the margm of the recto. The page 
numbers are in Darwin’s band, except for five, all numbered twos, which I have 
omitted, as they do not fit into this series. Darwin’s page numbers run from 
I to 85, with an accidental duplication of 46. Notes 82A and 83A (error for 
83A), were originally stuck with sealing-wax to the bottoms of pp. 6z and 83 
respectively, udiich I discovered from tbeir contexts in the photostats, beautifully 
confirmed by the residnes of the sealing-wax (S.S.). The photostat pages from 
which I have mainly worked, consist of 131 sheets ; many of the 85 numbered 
pages have notes on their reverses, sometimes of only a few lines, which had 
to be photostated as separate pages. 

Wattrmarks. The paper is J. Whatman 1834 througbont (S.S.). 

DHttions, FochioUs, Brackels. Alterations of the text show changes of mind, and I 
have therefore given the uncoiTeciad texts (or comparison with the final versions, 
and have dealt with deletions in two ways. Short alterations I hav« placed in 
square brackets : [would (all dal] ; or [dttarad from : is periiaps the most abun- 
dant.]. When konger passages or whole arguments have been altered, I have 
placed the original versioa in a footitote. In some cases I have used the footnote 
(or emphasizing the evidence, and occasionally I have made my own communica- 
tions in the text in italics, and within square brackets. In an Appendix I have 
collected further information on the importance of tbe Petise story in Darwin's 
mind, taken from one of tbe early travel notebooks, and from No. 31 i, in the 
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C.V.L. Handlisi ; these sapplement and precede the versons already given in 
the Ornithological Notes. 

Square brackets and italics are my additions, and round brackets are Darwin’s 
own. Occasionally Darwin made use of the square bracket, differentiated in the 
text by a large, distinct, square bracket. 

de^twledgmsiirs. I am indebted to the Librarian of the Cambridge University 
Library, Ur, H, R. Creswick, for giving me every bdlity in the Library, besides 
providing me with photostats from which I could woric at home. Mr. P. J. 
Gautrey was most helpful in the Anderson Room, where Dr. Robert Stauffer's 
experience was also available. In the British Museum (Natural History), Mr. 
A. C. Townsend's counsel was most useful, whilst Miss Skramovsky, well-versed 
in reference hunts, came to my help. Sir Gavin de Beer gave valuable time at 
an early stage, and his suggestions were incorporated. Mrs. Roberton has typed 
for me from difficult drafts : finally Dr. Sydney Smith and Miss Sybil Fountain 
have given predous time on innumerable occasions, both of whom I cannot 
thank enough. 
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MS.i [F<rs( fagt not in Damin's handtoriUng ; pniably Sym Covington's, 
Us sonant on On Beagle, and copyist and assistant until xSjp.] Jan. 9. 

IS32! Birds. St.Jago. 

165 These birds were shot in neighbourhood of Porto Praya from i6th. of 
Jany. to 7 of Feby. Gull. 

188 Cock bird common in the interior in the table land in small flocks ; 
females of the same colour as hack of bird, — runs like a lark. 

189 Uncommon. Sparrow. 

190 The commonest bird on the island, generally in small flocks, both round 
the houses and in wild desolate places. 

192 Valleys, where there is no water, but still more abundant near water as 

cop^ at St. Domingo. Their stomachs contain wings etc of Orthopterous 
insects ; and one was caught with a lizard in its craw. It is a solitary 
tame bird and has not the swift flight of the European species. It is 
the only brilliantly coloured bird in the island. 

413 Eggs of the Booby, and a smaller mottled one of the Noddy. St. Pauls. 

4S5 Kcotophagus.* Inthestomachwerenumerousremainsof vaiiousOrthop* 

terous and some Coleopterous insects. Rio de Janeiro. May. 

683 Fringilla. M. Video. August, 

694 Numenius, in habits like a Jack Snipe ; swamps. 

66; Alauda. This bird flies upwards, and then suddenly falls end with its 

wings expanded like some Titlarks in England in Spring time. M. 
Video, August. 

710 [del., Vaginalis [1] — vide 99.] Bahia Blanca Septr. St. Jago 

MS.t(a) The Island abounds with hawks, and a small Wren with Quails and 
Guinea fowl, 

[At the bottom of MS. page i are five lines in Darvin's kandwtiling, 
teUch continues throughout the reU of the Notes. Opposite these Unet in 
the margin is a vertical addition : Tlnochorus Esc^holtzii Is. G. St. 
Kilaiie cf Lesson.* The rest of the surmnary of specimen 710 i'« the light 
of later knoaledge continues on MS. pp. z and 3.] Scolopax-Perdrix- 
Specimens (1224. & 1273) (in spirits 338 & 707). This bird is found in 
the whole of Southern S America, wherever there are arid sterile plains. 
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or open diy pasture land. At Maldonado, on the Northern shore of the 
Plata, it is not uncommon ; but on | the great plains, near the Sierra 
Ventana it is abundant. We saw it in the inland plains of S. Patagonia 
at S. Crus in Lat : 50'. On the western side of the Cordilleras, at the 
most southern part, where the forests cease & an open country com- 
mences at Concepcion we find this bird. — It occurs throughout the 
whole of Chili ; & at Copiapd, it frequents the most desolate places, 
where scarcely another living creature can exist. In its habits & 
Structure it seems allied to the two genera of Scolopax & Perdrix. They 
are found either in pairs, or in small flocks of five or six ; but in the 
great plains near the Ventana, I saw as many as 30 & 40 in one flock. — 
Upon being approached, they [lie <W) squat close to the ground, & are 
then difficult to be distinguished. When feeding, they walk rather 
slowly, with their legs wide apart, like Quails, — they dust themselves 
in roads, or sandy places. — they frequent particular (dry) [added] 
spots, and day after day may be found there, I observed this fact both 
at Maldonado & in Chili. From their squatting habits, they often rise 
unexpectedly close to a person. — When a pair are together, one may 
be shot, without the other rising. — The whole flock always rises 
together, & each bird utters a squeak like a snipe, - From their long 
scapulars, when on the wing, they fly just like snipes. — Hence all the 
Sportsmen of the Beagle called them ' short-billed snipes.’ When once 
on the wing the flock generally flies to a distance, with a high irregular 
flight, - Occasionally I have seen them soar, like a covey of partridges, 
— At Maldonado { I opened the stomachs of a great many specimens, 
& found nothing but vegetable matter ; this chiefly consisted of bits of 
a thick rushy grass ; pieces of the leaves of some plant, & grains of 
quartz. The contents of the intestines and dung, is of a very bright 
green colour. — At another time of year, & at another place. I found 
the craw full of small seeds. & a single Ant. — 'Ihe birds [oflsraif almosi 
ilUgibly to : those I opened] were exceedingly fat, tc with a strong 
offensive game odor. — they are however said to be excellent eating.. — 
Pointers set them. In the plains south of the Plata, I was told they 
make their nests near the borders of lakes.. & lay fi've or six white eggs, 
spotted 'With red. — The covering of the nostrils is soft, — Some of the 
specimens have a black mark like a yoke on their breasts ; I believe 
these to be the males. Is the black yoke, like the red Horse shoe of the 
English Partridge ? In la Plata the Spaniards call them ‘ Avecasina — 
I have seen them over a space of twenty three degrees of latitude. 

Tail feathers from another, to repair the above spedmen 
Giaradrius . , . Bahia Blanca. N. Patagonia : Sept. 183a 
Podiceps. iris of eye ‘ scarlet red ’, live in flocks, in the channels amidst 
the salt marshes. — do 

Sterna Hab. do. 

Hirundo, not very common, builds in holes in a cliff near the sea. — I 
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1003 
1026 cop 
10*7 cop 
1028 cop 

1047 
MS. 5 
2048 



saw a flock of these biids pmsnmg each other & screaming, much in the 
same manner as the Fn^ish [chancter Jd.] swift. — In its external 
characters it seems also to approximate to that bird. — Hab : do. J 
Psittacus. living in flocks & breeding in holes in the same cM with the 
last swallows. — The nest — with a rather small white egg. 

U it not enrioos. these birds being common, in a miserable desert plain 
country, without a single tree ? A noisy tdrd ; several generally, rush 
from their holes, at the same moment. 

Laius. comnum. — Rah. do. 

Aims abont the sandy beachs ; its note is high & quickly repeated, 
(mistake of species adltd abovt Knt} like the cry of a young Kestril. — 
Fringilla Hab. do 

Sylvia, concealing itself in low thickets, habits like those of the Kitty 
wren. — Hab. do 

Sylvia — do — 

AJaodo — do — 

Egg of Struthio rhea — do — 

Sylvia in thickets — do — 

Uusdeapa. Buenos Ayres 

Tringa. Good Success Bay. T. del Fu^. Decemb. 1832 inhabiting in 
small flocks the bare stony summits of the mountains [Pencil cross in 
margin.] 

F ringilla , mountain summits, frequenting the turf bogs Hab. do. 
Alauda [T. del Fu^o Added later] — do — 

F ringilla , mountain fo r est s 

Tringa. in flocks on the beaches, Goree sound. T. del Fuego 
Sylvia — Hab. do 

[Turdus del.] Fnmaiius [Added later in pencil] — do 

Frin gilla — (same as 2131 Chiloe] [Added Utter] — do 
Embetira. on the mountains. Hmdy. Peninsular. T. del Fuego 
Motadlla. common on the mountains Hah : do 

do do — do 

Falco P. Pezopoms [Added later Addendum 2] Set p. 278. — do 

Emberiza. March. 1833. East Falkland I. 

do. Perhaps the male of the last bird, but they | were not shot together. 
They are by far the commonest land bird in the Islands — 

Scolopax. common over the whole island ; the soil is almost everywhere 
so damp, & soft, that this bird can feed. — Flight perhaps not quite so 
rapid or Irregular as the English spedes. - 

Sylvia. Hab. do. — Beak & legs large in proportion to size of body : 
lives in the coarse herbage, on the peaty soil, dose to the ground. — I 
never saw a bird so difficult to make to fly : frequently having marked 
one down to within a few yards in the open plain, I could by no means oV 
tain another ghmpseof it.— Troglodytes Platensis [In margin, added later.] 
Falco. — E. Falkland Isd. — 
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common botli here & in Tierra del Fuego. 

Tringa. common npland mar^p^ . E, Falkland Isd, 

Stunms nibR-. : do. On tlie east side ol 5. America. I saw this 
bird from Lat 31° to these island{s] in 32°. 

And on the west coast as far Morth as Lima in iz°. — A space of 40° 
degrees ! — (a) aiied cm reverse of poie.] Abundant in Chili 
called Loyca 1^ Medina ; is said to build on the groand. — 

Scolopaa. Hab : do. — feeding in flocks on the mud banks at head of 
Port Louis 

Fako, probably the male of (1054) ; as these ate the only sorts common 
in the Falklands. 

May-June ; Maldonado, on the N : shore of La Plata Fumarius nifus. 
Commonly called Oven Irird, & by the Spaniards Casita or house maker, 
The nest is placcd'ih the most exposed situations, on the top of a post, 
on a Stan of Cactus, or on a bare rock. The nest is compost of mud & 
bits of straw, it is strong & the sides thick : in shape it resembles an 
oven : the section being that of a hemisphere, with one end | truncated ; 
the opening is large & arched. — within the nest. & directly in front of 
this, there is a partition, which reaches nearly to the roof, so as to farm 
an antechamber or passage to the true nest. — Now. at the end of May. 
is busy in building. — The bird is very common, often near houses & 
amon^ bushes. wUhs or ntas (I mean in contradistinction to hopping), 
is active in its habits, feeds on Coieoptera insecta ; utters loud, paculim: 
shrill, reiterated crys. — 

Icterus, Exceedingly abundant in large flocks, generally making much 
noise : haUts resemble those of the starling. Is found also at the R, 
Negro. Lat 40° 

Anthus. resembling in most of its habits a lark ; very common, not in 
flocks, will alight on a twig. Builds on the ground, nest simple ; eggs 
(1393) spotted & clouded with red. — (a) eggs spotted with red two of 
them in (1392) [Aided <n> reverse o/6<i] 

Scolopax. Fli^t irregular as in Europe, makes a singular drumming 
noise as it suddenly stoops downwards in its flight : this it frequently 
repeats whilst flying round & round in a lofty circle. — I have seen a 
snipe in England in the sommer time behave in the very same man- 

Not very common : iris bright red, — 

Very abundant, a most beautiful bird ; sits on a twig or thistle ; 
habits like a Lanius, but not nedsy, or so active. — Both this & last 
spedes appear to catch most of the insects on the wing. — Frequent the 
opm unwooded country. The female has some grey on her back & 
shonldas. — | 
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lish flycatcher, but does not so generally return to the very same twig. 
Also occassionally feeds on the turf, in stomach coleopteca chiefly 
CurciSlio's. Beak, eye-lid. & iris beautiful primrose yellow, — This 
bird is common over the Pampas, even so far as Mendoza at the 
foot of the Cordillera ; it has not however crossed that barrier into 
ChiU. — 

1107 FringilJa, common amongst the reeds in swamps ; loud shrill cry ; 

flight clumsy, as if the tail was disjointed : base of bill dusky orange, — 
i2oS cop Arenaria, on sea beach 

1209 Fringilla very abundant in large flocks, is female specimen. - Male 
with head & gorge jet black, colours more brilliant. — 
laio cop Alcedo. not uncommon ; & on the banks of the Parana exceedingly 
numerous. Frequents borders of lakes & rivers ; sits on a branch or 
stone, takes short flights & dashes into the water to secure its prey. 
Its flight is ndther remarkably direct or rapid, as the Europaean 
species, but rather weak & undulating, as orm of the soft billed birds : 
in its course, suddenly arrests itself, & hovers over the water. As might 
he expected from its figure, does not sit in the stiff & upright manner, 
of the Euiopaean species ; when seated on a twig perpetually elevates 
& depresses its tail- — Note low, like the clicking of two small stones. 
Is said to build in trees : In stomach fish, internal coatii^ of that organ 
blight orange. 

1211 Icterus pecoris ; common in flocks often milled with Icterus 

1212 Frequently alights on the back | of cattle. In the same flock, there are 
Maldonado commonly brown specimens (I2l2j. Are those one year old birds, as 

MS. 8 amongst Stumos vulgaris ? or females ?. — In a large flock sitting on a 
hedge, basking & pluming themselves in the sun. I heard many of them 
attempting to sing or hiss lor I do not know what to call it. - - The noise 
was very peculiar resemblii^ bubbles of air from a small orifice passing 
through water, but rapidly, so as to produce an acute sound. I at first 
thought it camefromFrogs. - — N.B. This egg was obtained at B. Blanca 
it may possibly belong to other species, which I do not know whether I 
distinguished [Lattr insertion from W.B.] 

1213 (same as 2169 : 70), This bird has a wide geographical range, being 
found [almo <W.] wherever the country is open & tolerably dry. On the 
east coast I met with it everywhere from Lat : 31°. to jo° in Southern 
Patagonia ; [altered from : I saw it everywhere from Lat : 31* to 
Southern Patagonia in the valley of S, Cruz.] On the West coast it is 
likewise abundant from Lima (12°) to Concepcion (37°) It is exceedingly 

G‘ common both in La Plata & Chili : [in the former country [it is det.J 

MS. 6(a) being known by the name of Callandria [torrectei to Calandria] & in 
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however stoop so suddenly. Again commonly it haunts the neighbour- 
head of water, & will in one place remain like a ku^fisher stationary, it 
thus catches anal] fish which happen to come near the Margin. — Its 
flight is undulatory. & as if weighed down by the wd^t of the Bill. 
In the evening this bird seats itself on a bran^ & continually repeats, 
without any alteiation, a shrill & rather agreeable cry, which somewhat 
tesemhles articulate words. The Spaniards, say it is like the words 
‘ Bien te veo ' (I see you well). & accordingly have given this name to 
o) this Bird. — (a) | From their tameness, their cunning odd manners are 
frequently kept by children. — j 



Xanthomas Common in large flocks. — 

Psittacus. Feeds in large flocks in the open plains ; are very destructive 
to cornfields. I was told that in one year, near Colonia del Sacramiento. 
2500 were killed. 

They build their nests close together in trees ; the whole composing one 
vast mass of small sticks. On the islets on the Parana I saw many of 
these compound nests. 

In small flocks feeding on the plains, in its flight & habits resembling our 
field-fares : Hops (iw< imU). in stomach seeds & ants. At Bahia Blanca 
I saw this bird pursuing fit catching on the wing Urge coleoptera ; iris 
rich brown, — 

Kimantopus, 1^ rose pink. This bird is very numerous, in small ; Sc 
sometimes in tolerably large fiocks. on the great swampy plains & fens 
between the Sierra Ven tana & B. Ayres. The genus has been wrongfully 
accused of inelegance : the appearance of one of these birds when 
walking about sbidlow water, which appean to be its favourite resort, is 
farfromawkward.— Tbeircry is curiously alike toaltttU dog giving tongue 
when in full cbace. — Often when at night sitting round our fire in those 
exposed plains, I have paused todiscrimioatebetween the two sounds. — 
Fumarius. — Thb bird has a considerable distribution. On the East 
coast, it occurs from 30° (& perhaps in this & many other cases those 
bird[s] which frequent plains, reach much further to the North, to the 
extreme limit of the great central plains] to 40*. I ttever saw { a speci- 
men further South than this. On the west coast, it occurs from Con- 
cepdim (where open country ccmmertces) 37°. to as far (at least) as 
Lima in I2°. — It constantly haunts the dry^ plain parts, away from 
bushes & trees. Sand dune, near the sea coast afibrd a very favourite 
resort. At Maldonado & at Rahia Blanca it is very abnndant, it is very 
tame, most quiet solitary little bird ; being disturbed only fl ies to a very 
short distant, Is active eariy in the maniitigs & late in the evenings 
(like Kobin) [added] ; is food of dusting itself in a road ; uaUts. but 
cannot run. very quickly ; in stomach small Coleoptera, chiefly Cara- 
bidous insects. At certain time it frequently utters a peculiar shrill, but 
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gentle, qnickly reiterated cry (so quickly reiterated as to make one 
[numiag addti\ soosd). In this reject resembles the Oven bird, bnt as 
widely difieis in its quietness, from that active bird. - -It builds its nest 
at the bottom of a narrow cylindrical hole, which is said to extend 
horizontally to nearly six feet long. Several country men, told me, that 
when boys they had attempted to dig out the nests, but from their 
depth bail neaify always foiled. — The bird chooses any low little bank 
of firm sandy soil, by the side of a road or streanu At Bahia. Blanca, I 
saw a thick mud wall, which surrounded a house, which bad been per- 
forated by these birds in more than a score of places. When 1 asked 
the owner the canse, I had no idea, it was the work of our little friend. 
This affords a cuiioiu instanre of want of reasoning powers ; for 1 saw 
several repeatedly flying from one to the other side of the wall. — | (a) 
(721) in spirits a spcdmen { 

The Spaniards call this bird Casaiita, os the oven bird Casara, although 
the very habit, of bousemaking, from which the name is derived is in 
this case deficient. It shosrs the Gauchos have observed the Natural 
affinity of the two species. 

Perdiix ; does not hve in oovies, [but generally in pairs, added] runs 
more & does not lie so close as the English Partridge ; not a high shrill 
chirp or whistle : — When riding through the country great numbers, 
(generally in pairs) may be seen, as when at a short distance they take 
no pains to conceal themselves. They are silly birds ; a man on horse- 
back by riding in a circle or rather in a spire, round & round, each time 
closer & closer, so bothers the bird, that it may be knocked on the head, 
or noosed by a running knot, at the end of a long stick, with the greatest 
ease. — (f Alpine var vriUen in mergtnj Flesh most delicately white, 
when cooked more so than that of Pheasant, but rather dry & flavour- 
less. — Egg (1378) V. account of Partridge (2159) & its egg, at Val- 

Scolopax-Perdfix. see account suprfi. — 

Certhia, does not [much added] use its tail, yet often alights vertically 
on the reeds fit other aquatic plants, which grow round the borders of 
lakes. — its resort is amongst such thickets. — iris rusty red. — 
Certhia [In margin V, No, 1350 del.] same habitat as last species ; 
keep together in small flocks : in stomach various Coleoptera 
Certhia. This spedmen is tailless : (630) in ^irits has part of its tail. 
These feathers appear singularly liable to fall out : I could not shoot a 
perfect q>ecimen : in this respect & in the structure of the feathers, 
thisbiidisallied I to the twolatterspedes. Haunts the same locabty, & 
conceals itseU in the reeds & thickets : iris yellow, legs pale coloured. 
Fiingilla. [will it resemble Galapagos species inserted later] feeds on the 
fruit of the Cactus. — 

Bird. — 
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Musocapa ; not vmy common ; treqnents tbe ruahy ground, near 
lakes, — walks - base of the lull, especially of the lower mnortihle ^ & 
iris, bright yellow. — eyelid or cere, blackish yellow. — 

Emberiza. in very large flocks : feed on the ground of the open plains ; 
as they rise together, they utter a low but shrill chup. 




head. & a [bill dsL] few same coloured feathers at the comers of the 
mouth. The tongue is preserved in qiirits (620). — | 



MS. 14 

1239 Lanius : not common, cry rather loud, but plaintive & agreeable : iris 
cop reddish orange ; bill blue espedal^ lower mandible. — I diot spedmens, 
in which the narrow black & white bands on the breast are scarcely 
riable. & what is more remarkable, even the unde r feathers of the tail, 
are only most obscurely barred. As these changes varied in degree. 
I imag ine they are the marks of diSerent ages & not sex, — 

1240 cop Mnsdcapa, in at nmacb chiefly Coleoptera. 

124J Fiingilla not common 

1242 Ictems in small flocks, in marshy places, not so abundant as the other 

1243. Scolopaz,diflei3&om(iao3)inbeingratberlarger&ofdifferentcolours, 

cop [& is more common : added) this bird commonly makes the drumming 

noise, described in the other spedes. at such times is very wild : 
t244. —Icterus, not very common, nurshy places, with its beak widely open, 
utters a shrill, but plaintive & agreeable cry which can he he^ at a 
long distance ; the note is somerimes single & sometimes reiterated ; 
Sight heavy; is a much mote solitary bird[s], than its congeners, 
cop although I have seen it in a flock : tongue cleft at extremity : young 
birds have their heads & thighs, merely mottled with scarlet. 

Z245 Fringilla, does not go in Socks. 

1246 cop Anthus. rare 
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F rmgilla ID -gnall flocks, amongst bashes, females with veiy little 
Ceithia, legs blueisli. — 

Certhia. iris bright yellowisb orange, legs with faint tint of bloe. — | 



Certhia. These three latter ^>e<3e3 together with (1226 & 1228) are very 
■sifnilar in their habits & gcaieral appearance. The gen os is both numer- 
ous in individuals, as well as in species ; they all frequent & conceal 
themselves amorpt the rushes & aquatic plants on the borders of lakes, 
where they busily seek for small insects, & chiefly coleoptera. In this 
country, they seem to play the part in the economy of nature, which 
Sylvia does in England. Certainly they do not resemble in their habits 
the true Certhias. — Are they not remotely connected with the Fumaiii ? 
In all, the 1^ are strong in proportion to the body; when winged they 
crawl with uncommon activity amongst the thickets. The structure of 
the tail in the whole genus, is somewhat simila.r. & is remarkable from 
the looseness of its attachment ; I have seen individuals of most of the 
species, flying about without tails. Thenotes.of all those whichlheard, 
is smilar, being rapid repetition or reiteration of high, but not loud 
chirp. The tongue in all is bifid & with fibrous projecting points ; iris 
in all is coloured, yellowisb red. — , 

Fumarius-Certhia, not very common : do not frequent thickets or 
borders of lakes, but feed on the ground in open & dry situations, & oc- 
cassionally alight on the summit of a twig or thistle. — from the length 
of tail, fli^t rather peculiar : 1^, blneish, very pale : I have twice 
seen their nests, it is placed in mi^e of thick bush, is made of a vast 
number of sticks, is nearly two feet long [& cylindrical ; added] the 
passage is in a vertical position, there being a slight bend, at its exit & 
entrance into the true nest, which is lined with feathers & hair. Mouth 
at superior extremity. — - | 



Certhia legs pale colour, iris rusty red, exceedingly like to (1226) differs 
in length of lower mandible & curvature of upper ; I scarcely believe it 
to be a difierait species, more especially as I found one specimen, which 
was intermediate in character between thc(m] both. 

Certhia, only differs from (1248) in shape of hill upper mandible in the 
latter is longo. & the symphysis of the lower one is of a different shape 
in the two spedmens. Arc they varieties or spedes? 

Certhia, iris reddish yellowish, legs pale with tint of blue. 

Pams (?) In very small flocks, habits like European genus, there is 
specimen (650) in sinrits, because the beak of this one is imperfect. — 
Sylvia not very common 
Sylvia uncommon ; amongst reeds. — 
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1260 cop Fumarius same genns as (1223) this is a common bird, (a) specimen in 
MS. 16(a) spirits (722) is easily distingfuished from the latter species, by the double 
reddish bands on the wings, which it shows, when flying. Its nidifica- 
tion is similar ; namely at the bottom of a deep hole, its note is likewise 
similar, b^ng a succession of one high note, quickly reiterated ; the 
tone is rather more acute ; flight similar, but does not wiUk. not very 
tame, chiefly abounds on margin of lakes amongst the refuse, also com* 
mon, on open grassy plains, always feeds on the ground. In stomach 
nothing but insects & nearly all colmptera, of which several were fungi- 
(ccders. — Often picks amongst the dry dung of cattle : tongue of a 
bright yellow colour. — This bird is common in la Plata, is rare on the 
coast of Patagonia, yet I saw some in valley of S. Cruz, is common in 
Maldonado the Falklands Isds, & T. del Fuego. in which latter place it inhabits the 
MS. 17 mountains, which are bare of | trees, does not frequent the sea coast, I 
do not believe this bird is found so far north on the West coast. — 

1261 Lanius (?) legs pale blueish ; iris reddish ; I have never seen but this 
one specimen. Coleoptera in stomach 

1262 Fringilla uncommon. — 

1263 Charadrius. legs ‘ crimson red ’, toes leaden colour, under surface most 

cop remarkably soft & fleshy : in small flocks common on open grassy plmns, 

often mingled with Turdus (i22o). as they rise utter phuntive ciy. iris 
dark brown. — 

1264 Rhyncops. — t base of Kll & ' legs vermilion red — I bave seen this 
bird [on the East & West coasts, between Lat. 30° & 45°. — & frequents 
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It appeals, that the whole structure of the bird, its weak hill, with the 
lower mandible produced* & long wings, are evidently adapted for such 
habits, & not, as according to H. Lesson,* to open & feed on [the iH.] 
Mactrae, buried in the sand banks. — | [End of square bracket ii] 

MS.igCa) Specimen in Spi^ (711) 

1268 cop Lams, common in flocks near a brackish lagoon — 

1269 Ardea, not uncommon, also in Pat^nia, hoarse cry, iris & cere bright 
yellow. — bill waxy color. — 

1270 cop Owl uncommon, in long grass : flew readily, by day. — 

1271 cop Sylvia (Male of 1259?) 

1272 cop E^lomha . uncommon — 

1273 Perdrix-Scolopax. male of (1224). V. suprh 

1274 cop Turdus 

1275 cop Alectmms, sits on the top of a thistle, from which by short flights 

catches its prey : sometimes alights on the ground. — In stomach a 
spider, (Lycosa) & Coleoptera ; tail appears useless in its flight 

1276 cop Alectmms is this different species? 

1277 cop Parvus (?), Exquiately beautiful — very rare, frequents reeds near 

lake. ~ soles of feet fine orange. I saw this bird at B. Blanca. & in a 
coUection of birds in Chili. — 

1293 cop Owl. — Excessively numerous, mentioned by all travellers as one of the 
MMonaio most striking features in the { ornithology of the Pampss, They live in 
MS, 20 burrows, which they excavate, on any level sandy part ; hut on the 
Buenos Ayres side of the Plata, where the Biscatche are found, they 
appear exclusively to use the holes of that animal. 

During the open day, but more especially in the evening, these birds 
may be seen in every direction, standing, frequently by pairs, on the 
hillock, by their burrows. Whence they quietly gase on the passer by ; 
if disturbed, they either enter the hole, or, uttering a shrill harsh cry 
move with a remarkably undulatory flight to a short distance : whence 
again they gaze at their pursuer. Occa-ssionally, in the evening they may 
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be heaid booting. I fomid in tb^ stomachs, the remains of mice ; & I 
one day saw a tinall snake, IdBed & carried away. It is said, that these 
latter animak , are dieir rbiel object of prey during the day. If, by the 
means of the traps, I had not been aware how wonderfully numerous the 
smaltpr rodentia are in these open countries, it would have been an 
enigma to explain the support of such an infinity of owls, — 

1394 cop Caracara. chimang n V. Caracaia novae sembae. — P. 34 
1S95 Water hen. bin fine green, tegs brown, toes bordeted by much membrane 

[Cross Uiu in nungin] 

1296 cop Pams (?), Common on the borders of lakes or ditches with water ; 

frequently ali^ts on aquatic plants : when seated on a twig expands 
its tail lilm a fan. — 

IS97 Fringilla, rare & beautiful 

MS. 30 (a) omitted 



1383 cop 

1384 cop 

1385 cop 



Procellaiia. Bay of St. Mattias. Lat 43*. caught by a bent pin on a 
string baited with fat ; is tame & sociable, & silent ; approaches close 
to vessels, mingled with the Pintados ; not abundant, seldom more than 
one or two seen together : I saw it on both »des of the continent. Is 
said to build in S. Georgia ; to arrive very regularly at that place in 
September & to leave it at tbe b^^nntng of Winter. — [End of NoU (a)] 
Palomba, kgs coloured dull " carmine red frequents in large fio^ 
the Indian coin fields. — | 



Thalassidrofnas, shot in the bay, being driven in by a gale of wind ; 
walks on tho water, very tame. (B) Is said to build tn holfs in the cliffs 
on S, Georgia : arrives r^ulaily in September for that purpose : The 
sealers do not know of any other breeding place. 

Egg of Partridge (1333) 

Perdrix : much rarer than species (1323), they are generally found 
several together, although not rising in a covey ; frequent the swampy 
thickets on tbe bordos of lakes ; an unwilling to liK & lie very close : 
otter ahilsi on Uu ground, a whistle, which is much shriller than in the 
other species ; when on tbe wing fly to a considerable distance : meat, when 
cooked, snow-white. Ibave seen thisbiidatB.Blanca.Northeni Patagonia. 
Ostralogns. R. Plata [Possti^ monnt for Ostraltgus f] 



Palomba, exceedin^y abundant, living in small flocks, in every sort 
of locality. — 

Lams : soles of feet deep '' reddish orange " &hiH "dull arterial blood 
red Is said to br$td. & frequents fens far inland, — Near B, Ayres 
attends, together with tbe carrion Vultures, tbe outskirts of the 
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Falco, not very itncommon, — 

In this nndulating open grassy country, birds are very numerous, especi- 
ally (I refer to number of individuals as well as of species) Cassicus. & 
Lanins, (including such birds as Cabandra). The months of May & June 
correspond to the early part of Winter. — It is Impossible not to be 
struck with the great beauty of the greater number of the birds ; the 
most prevailii^ tint is yellow, & it is worth noting, that the same colour 
is strikingly characteristic of the Flora. — As songsters, the whole are 
miserably deficient ; I have not heard one, excepting perhaps the 
Callandra, which { could be compared even with the second class of oar 
English performers. — 

Besides the Birds, already mentioned, there were several hawks, which 
I was unable to procure : The gallinazo, but the Vultur aura, I do not 
recollect haring seen : Caracara, vulgaris : 

Amongst the smaller land birds, my collection is very perfect, day. after 
day. walking long distances & unable to procure any other specimens, — 
Fringilla 1613 veiy common : 903 : Stumus ruber ; llie Cardinal is 
found here : 1439 in summer the large Kingfisher of T. del Fuego : 
Icterus 1418. very rare ; Certhia 1431 very rare ; Ostrich ; Vanellus 
1602 ; A small snow white & large load-coloured Heron : a great 
crane : Ibis ; a largo sort of Water hen : some ducks : the black- 
necked swan. & swan with black tips to wings, both of which are 
found in T, del Fuego. — \ 

Ptarmigan, shot on summit of Katers peak (near C. Horn) 1700 ft high ; 
not uncommon, on the southem mountains of T. del Fuego, living on 
the parts above the region of forests ; either in pairs or small coveys ; 
not very wild ; lie close. — 

Tringa, East Falkland Isd 
Sylvia, Hab ; do, — 

1415 ; 14x6. From St. Fe. Lat 31'. North of B. Ayres. 

Sparrow, Hab, do 

Icterus. Hab. do : Also found very rarely at Maldonado. 



Duck, Buenos Ayres 

Plover — do 

Duck — do 

Cbaradrius, common in small flocks, plains of B. Ayres 
. in small flocks, inland — 

Shot on board Beagle, on the Plata 

From an inland mardi. — — do 

Icterus B. Ayres 

Small flocks, 'very noisy chattering bird — do 

Woodpecker Hab — do 

Grebe, fresh water — do 

1431 cop — Birds — do 
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1432. Spscimen of female was shot at Maldonado — do 

1433 WP Charadiifls. hanks of the Plata — do 

1434 Bird — do 

1435 cop Arenaria. banks of the Plata- — do 

1436 cop Duck 

1437 cop Female of (1439). — 



1439. Common, twth here & at Maldonado. (October), but not In the winter, 
cop at the latter place, & therefore must 1 m migratoiy. — 

1444 cop Bird lives near the beach. Bahia Blancs. Xorthem Patagonia 
T44S cop Swallow, nest in holes in clifl. — — Hab do — 

1446 cop Owl. - — Hab do — | 

Northern PeUagania 
MS. »3 

1447 Perdrix. frequents, sand dunes & other barren very dry places. — Is i1 

cop same spedes with common spedes 0! La Plata 7 Habits similar, bul 

appears rather smaller ; lies closer ; country far more sterile. Bahia 
(Blanca, sandy & shingle desert plains) Lat : 38°. 

1448 cop Sylvia — Hab — do. — 

1449 cop. Oiaiadrius. — do — 

1450 cop. Bird. Same as at Maldonado. B. Ayres. 

1451 cop. Certhia ; B. Ayres ; not uncommon at St Fe : one specimen was shot 

at Maldonado : — 



1452 cop 

1453 

1454 cop 

1455 



1456 cop 



— B. Ayres 

Shot on board Beagle in the Plata 

Duck — Bahia Blanca. 

Lams : safton yeUow, base of lower mandible brownish orange, leg: 
yellow, but not so bright as heak. — These birds often fly 50 & 60 miles 
inland ; frequent slaughterir^ houses ; make the same noise, which 
the common English gulls do. when their breeding places are disturbed. 

Hab — do — 

Falco. — Hab — do — 



[1833] Rio Negro. Lat 41* : sterile bushy plains 

1458 Ibis, vety common in large flocks in the great swampy plains between 
cop Bahia Blanca & Buenos Ayres : flight soaring, singularly graceful, the 
whole flock acting in conc^. — 

1459. Bird, frequently utters a loud singular cry : is very remarkable from the 
cop extreme activity, with which it runs, at the bottom of hedges & thickets ; 

might be mistaken for a rat ; is with difliculty made to take flight, — 



Rio Negro 

1460 cop Thrush — T, abliventus [oddeif later] Mab, do 

1461 cop Callandra. V. supra — do 

1462 cop Sylvia do 

1463 cop Dove do I 

US. 24 
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1464 cop Falcci. I have seen it at Haldooado. N^ro. 

1465 Frin^Ua hab. Do 

1466 do. U tound in small flocks, inhalMting the most sterile parts of the 
deserts, between the Rios, N^ro & Colorado. — 

1467. Fomarius : Inhabits the most arid & sterile parts, in northern [dsi] 
cop Patagonia, & on the West coast, the similar coimtry in Northern Chili ; 

flies quietly about, & hops very quickly along the ground : often turns 
over & pi^ the dry pieces of dung. — (I saw one at Port Desire. Lat. 
MS. 24(a) 48'.) 

verso [frobably aided laler.J (a) Spedmeo in spirits (728) 

1468 Fringilla — Rio Negro 

1469 Actively [added] Hops about the bushes, very much like a Pams : but 
also runs very qui^y on the ground ; utters harsh shrill quickly 

cop repeated ays : does not use the pointed tail as the Certhia. — Nest is 
said to be very large & long, (3 ft) formed by a vertical passage, with 
mouth open upwards ; is (daced in any low thorny bush & is composed 
externally of tht most pri^y branches. This neft has, I believe, been 
described by Molina as belonging to the Callandra or Thenca. — Fre- 
quents in considerable numba. the dry bushy valleys of the whole of 
^tagonia & the simUar country of Chili ; from which latter place comes 
(3193). Hab. do 

1470 cop Turius. — do — 

1593 6- eggs. H. Video; 3 of Fringilla 1615 ; 3of Anthus ( 1303 ). One larger 

one. see account oi the FringiDa. 

1133 M. Video. R. Plata. November llSj3). — 

1600 Lanius, beautiful, most smgnlarly white for a land bird ; rather shy ; 
cop rare at U. Video, common about SL Fe. Lat 31*, — 

1601 cop Sylvia. M. Video 

i6o3 Vanellus, found in Lat yo’-qs'. in both sides of the | continent. — In 

MS. 35 La Plata is called by the Spania^ Pteru-Pteru, in imitation of their 

cry : & in Chili Theghel by Uolina.> Frequent all parts of the open 
grassy country & espedally near lakes : Habits in many respects similar 
to our peewits : (a) They do not go in flocks, bvrt commonly in pairs. 
MS. 35(a) [added m reverse of sheet] appear to hate mankind. & I am sure deserve 
vsrse to be hated, for tbeir never ceasmg, unvaried, loud, grating screams, 

pursne & fly nmiid the head, of anyone who invades their haunts : 
continue their ncnse even in the night time, [but it is very far from true, 
that, this is, as Molina has stated the only thne ; — del.] To the sports- 
man they do much barm, by telling every other bird of his approach ; 
to the traveller in the country, they may do good, by waniing him of 
the mid-night robber. — 

cop During the breeding season, like our Peewits feign being wounded to 
draw away dogs, or other enemies. — Eggs panted oval, brownish olive, 

> Hielcry tf CHU, Vol. I ; iSos. 
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1603 cop 

1604 cop 

1606 cop 
1607 : 1608. cop 
1609 cop 



1611. 1612, 

1613 cop 

1614 cop 



[Sylvia, del] Tringa. 

Huscicapa. 

FringUla 

Charadriua, in Urge flacks — 
two species of Tringa — 
Swallow, most common sort — 
Trochilus, not very abundant. 



PringUla 
Muscicapa 
FringUla 
FringilU : 



of the most abundant birds of S. America ; on the East 
St it is found from Lat 30' to T- del Fuego, abounds most in the open 
grassy countty of la Plata, but in the desert plains of Patagonia is 
perhaps of their few inhabitants the most common. [Altered from : is 
perhaps the most abundant] | 

On theEastcoast.it is numerous as far (at least) asLimainia'. In the 
humid forests of T- del Fuego. it is far from scarce. It generally prefers 
inhabited places, but may be met with in the most unfrequented rocky 
mountains ; in the Cordillera, I saw it at an elevation, which could not 
be less than 8000 it. — Although so common about the houses in la 
PUta. they have not the air of domestication of the English sparrow ; 
& although Englishmen give them that name, they as little deserve it, 
as the gorged Gallinazo does that of Cuervo or the rook, — They are 
never seen in flocks. At M, Video, found a nest on the ground, in it 
3 [4 ‘^1 white [ones del] spotted with brown, & one larger one also 

spotted with red ; I had before heard, that a bird, called Cusco, lays its 
egg. in the Sparrow, & other birds nest. — (1592) 

Ftii^illa, cock & hen. shot together ; M. Video 

Swallow, Hab. do 

Oven bird — do 

Callandra ! 

7 Cock & Ken, scissor tail, as it is called by the Spaniards. Sits on the 
bough of a tree, & takes short flights in pursuit of insects ; is in its 
habits & appearance on the wing, a sort of charicature likeness of our 
English swallow ; In its flight turns very short, at which times, opens 
Sc ^uts its tail, sometimes in a hoiisontal or lateral, & sometimes in a 
vertical position, just like a pair of scissors, [ A forked tail is evidently 
of great utility in turning short. — We soo it in the Frigate Bird ; the 
swallow, the tern, & Rhyncops- In the Frigate Bird & in Rh[y]ncops, 
this power is possessed in the most perfect degree, end of note (a) — Is 
very common in the neighbourhood of B. Ayres. & frequently takes 
advantage of the few Ombu trees which stand near the Estancias or 
farm houses. — 



x6i^. 

im 

i66i 

1698. cop 

1699: cop. 
1700 cop 



1703 cop 
1704. 



1705 cop 

1706 copied 
1710 cop 

175* cop 

1753 cop 

1754 cop 
1756. 



MS. 26 
1757 cop 



1773 
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Captimtilgus, Rio Plata ; not uncommon | the wooded banks of the 
Parana at St. Fe : in the day time rises from the ground, on being, 

alight on a rope in a rather diagonal position. — 

Procellaria, shot Lat 4*°. 20'S. ; in stomach beak of Sepia. — I saw it 
also off the mouth of the Plata ; rather wary, does not commonly 
approach vessels 

Janu : 1834 Port Disiri. Lat 4S“. S. dry sterile plains of shingle. 

Duck. 20 miles up the Harbor. 

Fumarius. tolerably common, in the most desert [conecUd from desart] 
spots. — do 

two species of Lanins, both shy, scarce, solitary, frequenting the wild 
valleys, with thorny bushes, on a twig of which they take their stand. 

Habdo 

Fringilia not very uncommon in the valleys, do 

which it may be considered to replace ; frequents dry sandy places 
where there are a lew bushes, in which respect it differs. — • Coleoptera 
in stomach [added lakr] — rare. — do 

Sylvia, in bushes, near sea coast. do 

Sparrow, apparently same as (1615) but the egg (1710) is deddediy 
different ; I do not however believe there is any mistake in either case ; 
the commonest bird on the plains. do 

Certhia — actively flying about apparently same genus with (1250). 
habits nearly similar. — do 

Hawk, nest in low bush, egg (1710) — do 

Egg of Hawk (1706) & sparrow (1704) — do 

Lanius. amongst bushes. Port SI. Julian. Lai . 49° 

Sylvia Hab. do 

Fumarius same as (1702). — do 

Cormorant, skin round eyes. “ campanula blue " cockles at base of 
upper mandible “ saffron & gamboge " yellow mark between eye & 
comer of mouth " orpiment orange " builds in numbers on low ditf. — ■ 
legs scarlet (? — do J) 

Larus, - Beak coloured palish " arterial blood red " legs " vennillon 
red ". Port St. Julian 

Hawk, Iris light brown, legs gamboge yellow. Hab. do 

omitted [added later] 

Sparrow same as (1704) . Port Desire 

(a) Caracara. (Chimango 1) vide account of genus. — end of note (a) 
Hawk, iris dark brown, legs, blucish. do 

Ibis. Frequent the roost desert open plams, generally in pairs, & during 
parts of the year in small flocks : builds nest in rocky clifls on the sea 
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irregular in their movements, appearing in certain places in vast 
numbers, & on the next day not one being there visible. At this 
time the water contained douds of small Crustaceae. When the 
flock was settled on the water, a cackling noise proceeded from the 
whole, as of human beings talking at a distance. CM the East, coast of 
T, del Fuego in the open sea, occassionally. two or three might be seen 
MS. 30 flying about. At Port Famine I had I a good opportunity of watching 
their habits, Early in the mornings & late in the evenings they were 
particularly active ; at such times they might be seen in long strings 
flying up & down, close to the surface of the water, with extreme 
rapidity. They occasionally settle on the water, & spend a great part of 
the day, thus resting. When thus flying backwards & forwards [distant 
from the shores inserted] they are evidently fishing, yet I scarcely ever 
saw one take its prey. — One being slightly wound[ed], was quite unable 
to dive. Stomach much distended, with a small fish & seven or eight 
good sized Crust Macrouri (such as 820). They are shy & wary & will 
but seldom approach within gun shot of the boat or ship. This specimen 
was killed late in the evening, — There is not the slightest difference in 
the plumage of the males & females, — In foot, the inner web Is coloured 
' red lilac purple ", edges of all & greater part of outer web blackish : 
legs & half of lower mandible blackish purple. 



IU4 Port Famine, beginning of February. 1S34 

1817. cop Tringa sea. coast. 

1818. Fiingilla common on the outskirts of the forest. 

1819 : cop 1820, cop Not uncommon in T. del Fuego, & along whole west coast, even as 
far as Valparaiso (2198]. Near Port Famine this bird inhabits the 
gloomiest & darkest recesses of the great forest ; is generally seated 
high up amongst the tallest trees, whence it continually utters a very 
plaintive gentle whistle in the same tone. It can be heard some way, 
yet the sound appears to come from no particular place, direction, or 
distance. We were some time, before discovering its author, hidden 
[in] the foliage of the great trees | 

MS, 31 

1821 cop. Muscicapa. not uncommon on outskirts of forest, sits on a dead branch. 

Port Famine 

1822. cop Fumarius, same as {1260) see account Hab. do. 

1823 cop Fumarius, resembles the latter species, difiers from it both in structure 
& in habits. This bird is exceedingly common over the whole of T. del 
Fuego & in Falkland Id : it extends some short way along the East 
coast, & on the west on the shores of the deep channels is very common ; 
it was present even as far as Northern Chili, at Copiapb. — It haunts 
almost exclusively, sea-heaches, whether they he rocky or shingle. I 
however saw [one del] a few a hundred miles inland, on the pebbly banks 
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MS, 31(a) 



MS. 3a 



1824 cop 



1839 cop 
1830 

1831 cop 



183a : 1833 

1834 

1835 : 1836 

1837 

1838 
1875 cop 



of the S. Cruz ; & likewise in Chili, the broard beds of the rivers, 
constituted like sea-beachs draw them from their proper locality, (a] 1 
must also except a few I saw in tbe desolate valleys of the Cordillera, 
at a height tbatcouldnot have been less than 8000 ft. (End of NoU [a).] 
In T. del Fuego they feed entirely on small marine animals, at high 
water mark. & frequently haunt the floating kelp leaves, which grow to 
the sm&ce. M. Pmiet^ & subsequently M, Lesson, has remarked on 
the very remarkable tainmess of this bird ; in this respect it differs a 
little from tbe last specks. & generally in its quiet habits is more allied 
to species (2397) ; walks : utters like its congeners, the same kind of 
shrill but not loud, quickly reiterated cry, — On Sept ; zoth. (about 
60 reties Sooth of Valparaiso. 34° Xat) I found a nest of one of these 
birds with young birds ; it sras placed, in a cavity, near the roof, at the 
end of a lai^ cavern. Three months later in the Summer, in the Chonos 
Archipelago. Lat 45°. this bird bad eggs : (What a difference in time & 
therefore climate in 700 miles southingl) the nest was placed in a hole 
beneath a tree on the coast, but bole not excavated : egg [2426) : nest 
built of coane grass, untidy : I was told holes in banks are also used : — | 
In the Falkland Islands. I shot specimens (1931) which appeared much 
darker coloured than those of T. del Fuego, — habits same, in stomach 
^ there was a small Cancer, brachyurus. & a Bucciniura '2S of an inch 
long. — If I was obliged to compare the habits of this genus to birds in 
England. I should say. they most resembled the wagtails, but certainly 
not so active. ~ 

Musdeapa. within gloomy forest, tame, quiet & veiy rare, — specimen 
much shattered. Port Famine 

Creeper, ran. actively bopping about bushes, shrill rapid note. — 
Hab. do. 

Sparrow (not unco m mon) — do 

Swallow, builds in cliffs — do 

Wren, utters a very curious loud cry ; frequents the bottom of stumps 
of old trees, on the outskirts of the forest : is very hard to see or to make 
to fly. — Hab. do — 

Wren, shot in deep forest, (cock of last ?) do 

Fiingilla, active tops of the beech trees, within deep forest, wild. — 
do 

Wien, very abundant, outskirts of forest, this bird. & the common 
Certbia. two most frequent birds in the wood. — 



Feathers of Ostrich, petise. 
Head of do. P. Derire. — 



Legs of do — . 
feathers. Gregory bay — 

Hide of do. is. — 

Owl. bought from some Fuegians. 



do 



do 



Ponsonby Sound. — 
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1879 

1880 cop 

MS. 33 

1881 cop 

1882 cop 
i8g8 cop 



1899 cop 



igoi cop 

1915 cop 



1919 : 1920 



1922 

19*3 

1926 cop 

1931 cop 
MS. 34 

1932 cop 
1933 

K.B. 



Fringilla, abundant in lar^ flocks, in all parts of Bast. Falkland Isd. — 

Tringa. in flocks, on sea beach. Hab. do. — ‘ | 

East Falkland Isd, — 

Hawk. 

Caracara vide infii (1932 : 1933) Hab ; do 

I.ark, not uncommon. Hab. do : — 1 was informed by a Sealer that 
this bird is found in Georgia & South Orkneys (Lat ) [Ufl hlatA by 
C.O.] & that it is the only land bird on those i^nds. — In Georgia it 
must be a bird of passage, for during the greater part of the year the 
snow reaches to the waters edge. This lark might very properly be 
called Antarctica : do 

Muscicapa, inhabits chiefly the dozen 8: more stony hills, & likewise the 
sea<oast, Hab : do 

Turdus ; inhabits the same parts as the last bird, also not uncommonly 
around buildings, especially any old shed ; tame & inquisitive, like an 
English thrush ; generally silent, cry peculiar. — Hab. do 

Owl. E. FaikUnd. or Hab. do. 

Vultur aura, vide infrii Hab. do 

Hawk ; female, (dissection), chiefly preys on rabbits 
Grebe ; female ; male is of exactly same plumage : frequent the inland 
& tranquil aims of the sea. Iris dark red. — Hab. do 

Grebe, only seen in one fresh water lake ; female : legs — same colour 
as back, " iris scarlet & carmine red pupil dark. — Hab. do 
Emberiza shot on the hills out of the same large scattered flock ; (rg20 
is commonly shot in the lower land & may be seen with (1879). 

Hab. do 

Emberiza; female; shot with (1919). — do 

do. Shot on the plains ; same species or diflerent? do 
Hawk ; male ; iris " honey yellow ". Hab. do 

Fumarius. sec account with (1823) — do | 

} Caracara. nova Zelandae ; female : T933. sex unknown. & (1882) sex 
unknown). — legs " ash grey ". — 

(H.B. For convenience sake. I shall here put together all my notes on 
lit Carrion feeisrs oj S. America. — )' Caracara. BraiUiensis or vulgaris, 
is a very common bird & has a wide geographical range. I have seen it 
most abundant on the open plains of la Plata ; [where it is called 
Carrancha, but inurttil later] it is not unfrequent. in the most desert 
parts of Patagonia ; [JrgiVmfeg of square bracket in text, ending p. 235, 
labelled H.] ^In the Traversia between the rivers Negro & Colorado, 
numbers constantly attend on the line of road, to devour the [carcases 
of the added later] exhausted animals, which may perish from fatigue & 
thirst. On the west coast, it is abundant, even as far as Lima : although 

‘ See Beeetr ’ 39 . V. ej ; Beagle ’43, p, 35, 
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thus SO common over [in dd] these open & dry [arid dd] countries, it is 
nevertheless [addeS\ found inhabiting the damp impervious forests of 
West Patagonia & Tieira del Fuego.* The Carrancha together with the 
Caracara chimango constantly attend in numbers around the Estancias 
& slaughtering houses ; if an animal dies on the plain, [fields del] the 
Galiiuasos commence the feast, & then the two [adJsS] Caracaras pick 
the bones clean. — These birds* although thus commonly feeding 
together, are far from being friends, When the Carrancha is quietly 
seated on the branch of a tree or on the ground, the chimango will 
continue for a long time, flying backwards & forwards, up & down, in a 
semicircle, trying each time at the bottom of the curve to strike his 
larger relative ; the Carrancha however takes little notice, excepting by 
bobbing his head. — * 

MS. 35 Although the Carranchas are frequently | assembled [added] in numbers, 
they are not gregarious ; in desert places they may be seen solitary, or 
mme commonly in pairs. Besides the carrion, of larger animals, ^ese 
birds frequent the sides of streams & sea beaches to pick up whatever J 
the [sea M] waters may cast up ; by these means, in Tierra del Fuego ] 
& on the west coast [it del] the Carrancha must entirely live. They are I 
said to be very crafty i to steal great numbers of eggs. — they attempt, 
together with the Chimango, to pick off the scabs, from tbe sore backs , 
of the horse & mules, — the poor animal with its ears down & back j 
arched, [on the one hand aided] & on the other, [above, det] the hovering 1 
bird, eying at the distance of a yard, the di^usting moreel, form a I 
picture, whichhas been described by Capt. Head,* with his own spirited I 
accuracy. The Carrancha will kill a wounded animal; & Mr. Bynoe, ‘ 
near M. Video, saw one seire in the air, a live partridge, which escaped 
from his hold & was for a long time chased [correcled from chaced] on ! 
the ground. — I believe this fact to be far from common ; anyhow there ^ 
is no doubt, that the chief part of their sustenance is derived from ’ 
carrion. A person will discover [see id] the " necrophagus " habits of 
this Caracara by walking out on one of the desolate plains, & there lying 
down to sleep, when he awakes, he will see on each surrounding hillock, 
one of these birds patiently watching him. with an evQ eye ; it is a 
feature in the landscape of those countries, which will be recognized 

MS. 35(a) by every one who has wandered over them, (a) If a party goes out 
verso hunting with dogs & horses, it will be accompanied, during the day, by 
several of these attendants. 
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After feeding, tbe uncovered craw protrudes outtraids [(?) aidti] at 
MS. 36 such times, but likewise | generally, the Canancha is an inactive, tame, 
& cowardly bird. — Its flight b heavy & slow ; it b like that of an 
English crow. — It seldom soars. I have however twice seen it, at 
a great height, gliding through the air with much ease. — It runs 
[(in contra-distinction from hopping) aided] on the ground, but 
not with quite so much celerity as some of its congeners. — At 
times the Canancha b rather noi^ but b not generally so : the 
cry b loud, very harsh & peculiar ; it may be liken^ to the 
sound of the SpaniMi gutteral g, followed by a rough double rr. 
Perhaps the Gauchos from this cause have called it Carrancha. Holina 
who says it b called Tharu in Chili, states, that when uttering this 
cry, it elevates its head, higher & hi^er, till at last (with its beak 
wide open) the crown almost touches the lower part of the back. Thb 
fact, which has been doubted b quite true : I have seen them several 
times with their beads, backwards, in a completely inverted position. — 
The Carrancha bnilds a laige coarse nest indiflermtly: in any low cliff, 
or in a hush or lofty tree. — (a) To these observations I may add on the 
MS, 36(a) authority of Azara,* that the Carrancha feeds on worms shells, slugs. 
verso grasshoppers and frogs : that it destroys young lambs, by tearing the 
umbilici cord, and that it pursues the Gallinaso. till that bird b com- 
pelled to vomit up, the carrion it had lately gorged. Lastly Azara 
states that several Carranchas five or six in number, will unite in chace 
of Urge birds, even such as Herons. — j [£<i<{ 0/ large square bracket 
H •labelled H, beginning f. 333, and of note (a) on reverse. J I am in great 

a doubt about the plumage of the two sexes & ag« of thb bird. At Port 

P Famine, I shot a female, apparently an old bird, with the eggs well 

developed in the Ovarium. Bill, cere, & legs, coloured as in description in 
Die : Class'. — Head"Liver&bUckbhBr," (Overthewholeplumage. 
this is the tint of the dark browns. & the pate browns are " yellowish 
Br ") — Gorge rusty yellow ; breast & under tail coverts banded (bands 
riith. inch wide) with pale brown & rusty yellow : Back banded with 
MS. 37 dark brown : wing coverts pale brown : of 6 first | remiges, central 
parts whitish ; under parts of secondaries broad bands. Rectiices broad 
bands, outer margins ol outer feathers darker. Length (full stretch) 
18} inches : from tip to tip of wing 4 ft. 7 inches. 

On the plains of S. Cruz. 1 saw many Caracaras, like specimen (202S). 
I shot several of them & opened their bodies, many were females, others, 
(as for instance thb specimen) bad the organs quite smooth. There were 
some with more white on their throats. — Is thb the Ca. vulgaris ? if 
so where were the old cock & old Hen birds — Yet in Chili & U PUta I 

to Samca wnaNto are catalogued in tlie LOnry ef CSarUi 
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have oceassioitally [seen a pale brown variety similar [speakmg Item 
recollection) to these. — Habits same as Carrancha. — I do not know 
what to think. Can it be the yonng of Rancaria. V. infrh. — 

Caiacara. (1294) 

Called in la Plata " cbimango " ; this bird is very of large 

J Sfuare bracket J] ^common on both sides of the continent, bnt docs 

not appear to extend so far northward [adied] as the last species. It is 
found in Chiloe & on the coast of Patagonia, t & I have seen it in T. del 
Faego. We have already remarked that it feeds on Carrion in company 
with the Carrancha :* it is generally the last bird which leaves the 
skeleton, & may often be seen within the ribs of a cow or horse, like a 
bird in a cage. — The Chimango commonly frequents the sea coast, S; 
the borders of lakes & swamps, where it picks up small fish. — Is truly 
omnivorous, & will [even added] eat bread, when thrown out of a bouse 
MS. 38 with other offal ; [8c dal] I was [ assured, that in Chiloe, they materially 
injure the Potatoe crops, by stocking up the roots whon hrst planted. 
In the same island, I myself saw them, by scores following the plough 
& feeding on worms Sc larvae of insects. — 1 do not believe they ever 
kill birds or animals ; they are more active than the Carranchas, but 
their flight is heavy ; I never saw one soar. — are very tame, — are not 
gregarious — commonly perch on stone walls & [trees del] posts [added 
& not upon trees. — frequently utter, a gentle, shrill scream.J [End of 
large bracket /.] 



MS. 38(a) 



[Begmmng of large bracket L,] ^[This bird is exceedingly numerous 
over the whole of the Falkland Islands. — lam informed by the Sealers, 
that they are found on the Diego Ramirez rocks & the Defonson isles,’ 
but never on the mainland of Tierra del Fuego. — Nor are they found 
on Georgia or the more southern Islands, — It appears, that in this part 
of the world, the Caracara N. Zelandae, has. doubtless for some good 
cause, chosen the Falklands for its metropolis. In many respects, this 
Caracara resembles in its habits the Carrancha ; they live [chiefly del] 
on the flesh of dead animals Se marine productions ; in the II Defonso 
Isds & Ramirez rocks, their whole sustenance must depend on the sea ; 
They are extraordinarily tame & fearless & haunt the neighbourhead 
of houses for the ofial ; if a [hunting added] party kills an animal, a 
number soon collect & patiently wait [sitting del] standing on the 
ground on all sides, (aj After eating, the uncovered craw is largely 
protruded, giving to the bird a disgusting appearance. — They readily 
attack wounded birds : a cormorant in this state having taken to the 

* " farther Kath, M Port DMire ft th* vsU«y of S. Crus. blPutaionlslslt Dot rather 

K omAii vortery 177s " [Uabtly deleted]. 

* Altered from r’ I have already ealdltfeedloo Carrion V^therwJth the CetTaecha." 
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shore, was immediately seized on hy several [of] these birds, who by 
blows tried to hasten its death, — The Beagle was at the Falklands | 
MS. 39 only during the summer, but the officers of the Adventure, who were 
there in the winter, m entioned many extraordinary instances of their 
boldness & rapacity — the sportsmen, on shooting excursions, had 
difficulty in preventing them seizing the wounded geese, before their 
eyes ; they actually pounced on a dog which was lying close by fast 
asleep. — It is said that several together will wait hy the mouth of a 
rabbit hole, & when the animal comes out, will together seize on him. 
Constantly they flew on board the vessel lying at anchor in the harbor ; 
& it was necessary to keep a [constant watch del] good look out, to 
prevent the hide being tom from the rigging, & the meat or game from 
I the stem. These birds are very mischievous & inquisitive ; they will 

pick up almost anything from the ground ; a large black glazed hat was 
carried a mile, as was also the Bolas, or pair of balls used in catching 
cattle. Mr. Usbome experienced during his survey a more severe loss, 
in a small Kater’s compass in a red Morocco leather case, which was 
never recovered. — These birds are moreover quarrolsorae & very 
I passionate, tearing up the grass with their bills in their rage. Are not 

truly gregarious ; flight heavy, clumsy, do not soar : on the ground 
run with extreme quickness very much like a pheasant ; The Gallinazo 
runs in the same manner. They are noisy, uttering several sorts of harsh 
crys : one of which is [very del] like that of the English rook. — Kence 
the Sealers always so call them. — It is a curious circumstance | 
Maldcnado that when crying out, they throw their heads upwards & backwards 

MS. 40 after the same fashion as the Carrancha. They build on the rocky cliffs 

on the sea coast, but only in the small islets & not In the two main 
islands ; this is an odd precaution in so tame & so fearless a bird. The 
Sealers say the fleA of these birds is very good to eat, & when cooked 
L quite white. — j [E«j of Utrg« bracktl X.,] Specimen (1933) (unfortu* 

natety injured) \aiiti UtorJ agrees with the specific description in the 
Die: Class: legs&skinabout beak bright " dutch Orange "beak " ash 
grey": thighs rufous &c &c ; female; eggs in Ovarium size of goose 
shot ; — Specimens with legs, plumage, &c coloured as the description 
in Die : Gass : axe in exirenuly small proportion to some others ; 
Specimen (1884) is one such, this however appears to be a young bird 
(feathers growing ; added} there are however others (of which Capt, 
F- R. IFiisRoy] & Mr. Bynoe have specimens) colored precisely in the 
same way, differing only in proportional length of wing feathers & in 
the skin about the beak being quite white [& beak itself nearly black 
MS.4o(a) addedlaier}. (a) There is a specimen of the wing, of what I consider the 
verso old cock bird. — The Gaucho? (who are excellent practical naturalists) 
state that all the yellow legged rufous thighs specimens are females 
(which agrees with the one dissection) & all the grey legs males : It 
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must moreovei be lemaiked that the latter are smaller in size than the 
yellow legs. — Speciinen (*933) is remarkable, bones were rather soft, 
but feathers complete ; is, like to the old female in being of larger size ; 
thighs A undo parts of wings partly rufous, feathers of neck same shape ; 
[as in old female ; aiiti taier] back blac k e r : tail without bands ; soles 
of feet slightly yellow, kgs ash-coloured : skin about beak, with yellow 

MS. 41 margin ; beak lower [ mandible grey, upper black & grey. — generative 
organ qnite smooth. — I think from this description there can be little 
doubt but that this was a young female. — 1932 old female. — 1882 
young male & Capt. F. R. old male. — It must be observed this will 
account, (& I see no other way) for the very small numerical proportion 
of the yellow 1^ ; a fact which at first to me was most perplexing. — 
These circumstances appear to me very curious. — I have omitted to 
remark that (1933) < must be more than one year old, being shot in 
Autumn. (April coiresponding to October) & clearly not that years 
bird : it is probable they do not attain full [siaa omiilti] at least till two 
years old. — Naturalists appear to have considered all the grey-legs as 
young birds. 

Caracara (2039). (Raucanca ?) 

Spedmen female : I do not believe the male is essentially difterent in its 
plumage, for I saw several pair[s] such as this together. — Skin about 
the beak yellow, bill blue, with black lines ; lep pale yellow. — This 
bird was shot near the last at S. Cruz : Lat 50*. in Patagonia, it was 
there veiy rare, but following up the river I saw several of them. On 
the West coast I never saw another specimen, Sc it was with a good deal 
of suiprise, that in Northern Chili (Lat 30*), in the deserts, which extend 
between Coquimbo & Copiapo I again saw this bird. — I do not believe 
they are ever in Chili seen South of Coquimbo ; they were in no part 
numerous, but mostly so in the valleys of Guasco & Copiapd. — This 
handsome bird, — from vdtat littk I saw oi its habits, appears to 
resemble the Cairancba : it is however much shyer : is gene^y seen 
in pairs. — At S. Cru2 I saw it with the other Caraearas, waiting till 
the Condors had finished their feast on a caicase. — { 

US. 42 

Caracara. (3297. 3298) 

I have never seen this bird anywhere but in the Archipelago of the Gala- 
pagos, where it is excessively numerons. — These islands, consisting 
of a pile oi recent Volcanic rocks, are extremely arid & sterile ; the soil 
is atoost everywhere covered by thin leaflet underwood. In their 
ornithology are evidently connected with S. America, although 300 
miles from the nearest shore ; they are situated under the Equatorial 
line : — This Caracara, in most ofits habits resembles the C.N.Zelandae; 
it is extremely tame & fearless : frequents houses ; when in the woods 
a Tortoise b killed, these birds directly congr^te, & remain waiting on 
the suiroanding lumps of lava or stunted trees till their feast com- 
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mences. — They will eat, almost anything, am said to kill chickens & 
young doves. & are very destructive to the little Tortoises, when they 
first leave the shell. Flight neither elegant or swift ; but on the ground 
possess like the C. N. Zelandae the power of running quickly, are luoisy, 
utter many different crys, one veiy like that of the C. chimango. — Build 
in trees. -- Specimen (3297) is Cock bird ; & 3298, young female; Mr. 
Bynoe has old female, (udth eggs in ovarium very large) ; these latter 
may be known, by their breasts being a much darker brown. — Exactly 
as in the Falkland Isd. these old females are in very small proportion to 
Che others. At the tents, one day I think 30 were counted on the neigh- 
bouring hill & bushes, without one with the dark brown plumage. 
These birds were then (October) beginning to lay ; therefore specimen 
(3298) must have been at least one year old. — | 



To conclude with the foregoing birds ; however they may be arranged 
from external characters ; they all (B) possess one family air, and' agree 
in habits with the Vultures in the following respects ; in living chiefly on 
the flesh of dead animals ; in quickly congregating at any spot, where 
an animal may have died ; in gorging themselves till their craws 
protrude ; in their tameness, or boldness with respect to mankind, but 
cowardice to other animals. They are allied to true hawks, in venturing 
to attack young or wounded birds, — However they may be ranked, 
they supply to S. America in the economy of Nature the place of the 
Crows, Ravens, Magpies Ac of England. — 



This bird has a wide gei^raphical rai^e ; is found in T. del Fuego, on 
the mountainous western coast of Patagonia, (but not on the dry 
plains of Eastern Patagonia) in Chili, where according to Molina, it is 
called Jote, it in Peru, at least as far as Lima. — Differently from 
the Caracara vulgaris & chimango it has found its way to the Falk- 
land Isids. — [B^inning of large bracket M.j ^It may be at once 
recognised at a long distance, by its lofty, soaring, most elegant flight, 
(a) They arc solitary in their habits or at most go in pairs.* It is well- 
known to be a true carrion feeder : on the west coast of Patagonia 
amongst the thickly wooded islets & broken land, it must live exclusively 
onwhatthcscamay throw up & on dead seals ; wherever a herd of these 



animals are sleeping on the rocks, there may be seen these Vidtures.j 
[Eni of large bracket M.] In the Falklands this bird is tolerably com- 
mon. — I may mention that at Port Louis, not having seen any of 
these birds for some days, one morning a considerable number appeared, 
90 as to lead one to suppose they move [ in bodies. They were here 
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out the [whole del] entire range of the Cordillera, (a) On the Patagonia 
shore, the steep cliff near the mouth of the Rio Negro in Lat 41“. was 
the most northern point where I ever saw these birds or heard of their 
existence. They have here wandered about four hundred miles from 
the great central line of their habitation in the Andes. Further south 
MS. 45(a) also, amongst the bold precipices which form the head of [the deep 
creek of del,] Port Deare they are not uncommon : yet [but only del.] 
a few stragglers occasionally visit the sea coast. A line of cliff near the 
mouth of S. Cruz is frequented by these birds, and about eighty miles 
up the river, immediately that the sides of the valley [ace del., were 
del.] are [replaced] formed by steep basaltic precipices the condor [as 
I have already said del] is again found, although in the intermediate 
space not one had been seen. > - From these [and similar added] facts, 
[and from the absence of the Condor in some other parts of the coast, 
where the land was not abruptly broken, del] the presence of this bird 
appears to be chiefly determined by the occurrence of perpendicular 
cliffs. I 

MS. 45 In Patagonia the Condors, either by pairs, or many together, [col- 

lectively del] both [nightly del] sleep & breed on the [same added] 
overhanging ledges. — In Chili however, during the greater part of the 
year, they haunt the lower Alpine country [of del] nearer to the shores 
of the Facifick, & at night, several [together del] roost in one tree ; but 
during the early part of summer they retire to the most inaccessible 
parts of the inner Cordillera, thero [[as it is said) del] to breed in peace. . 
— With respect to their propagation, I [am del] was told by the country 
people of Chili, that the Condor makea no sort of nest, but [in the 
months of November & December added] lays two large white eggs on a 
shelf of bare rock ; at S. Cruz & P. Desire, in vain I tried to discover 
[And del] the nest, amongst the cliffs, where the young ones were then 

MS. 46 standing. | I am assured the young Condors cannot fly for the first 
whole year. — At Concepcidn, on March 5th [corresponding to our 
September added] I saw a young Condor, which in size, was but little 
inferior to an old bird, but was covered over its whole body by down 
[precisely like that of a Gosling — excepting in being del.] of a blackish 
colour, but otherwise just like that of a gosling. — I feel sure, this bird 
could not [would not have been able to del.] have used its wings for 
flight, for many months. — After the period when the young birds can 
fly & apparently as well as the old ones [birds del] it would appear, from 
what I more than once observed [in Patagonia added] that they yet 
remain, both roosting at night on the same ledge [of rock del] & by day 
hunting, with their parents. — Before however the ruff round the neck 
[s del) of the young bird [s del] is turned white, [they del] it may often 
be seen [independent del] hunting by itself. At the mouth of the S, Cruz, 
during a part of April & May, two old birds every day were either perched 
on certain ledges, or sailing about with a single young bird, which 
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bird, full-fl«dged; but the luff not white.] I can feel no doubt, especially 
when recollecting the state of the Conc^cion bird [only one month 
previously adM] that this young Condor had not b^ hatched from 
an egg of the same summer. And as there was no other young bird, it 
seems [is del] probable that the Condor only lays once in two years.) (7) 
In I’atagonia, these birds, generally [very frequently, as I have said 
del] live by pairs ; but amongst the inland basaltic cliHs, I found a spot 
[place del] where scores must usually haunt : on coming suddenly on 
3. 46(a) the brow of the precipice, (a) it was a fine sight to see between twenty or 
thirty of these great birds start heavily from their resting place, and 
then wheel away in majestic circles. — [C»rrecled from : — upwards of 
46XXX twenty took flight & magnificently soar^ away.] { From the quantity 
of dung on the rocks, they must long have frequented this cliff [spot 
del} & probably they both breed & roost there ; — Having gorged them- 
selves [full del] with carrion [added] on the plains below, they retire to 
3. 47(a) these favourite ledges to di^st their food. — (a) From these fact[s] 
we must to a certain degree consider the Condor, like the Galinaso, a 
gregarious bird. [Corrected fr^ : Hence the Condor must be considered 
to a certain degree, a gregarious bird.] They are neither shy nor wild ; 
in this part of the country they exclusively prey on the guanaco, which 
either have died a natural death, or, as more commonly happens, have 
been killed by the pumas, — 1 am inclined to believe from what I saw 
in Patagonia, [contrary to the common supposition del] that they do 
not on ordinary occasions* extend their daily excursions to any great 
distance* from their regular sleeping places, — The Condors, may 
oftentimes, be seen at a great height, soarii^ over a certain spot ; in 
the most graceful spires & circles, on some occassions, I feel sure, they 
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do this for their sport, but od others, the Qiileno countrymen will tell 
you, that they are watching a dying animal, or the puma devouring its 
prey : If the Condors ^ide down, & then suddenly all rise together, 
the Chileno knows that it is the puma which still watches the carcase 
& has sprung out to drive away the rubbers. — Besides carrion, the 
Condon frequently attack young goats & lambs ; hence the shepherd 
dogs are trained the moment the enemy passes over to run out. and 
looking upwards to bark violently.' The Chilenos destroy & catch 
MS, 47 numbers ; { two methods are used, one is to place a carcase within an 
enclosure of sticks on a level piece of ground, & when the condors are 
gorged by galloping up on horseback to the entrance thus to enclose 
them. For this bird, not having space to run, cannot give its body 
momentum sufficient to rise from the ground. — The second method is 
to mark the trees in which they roost, frequently to the number of 
five or six together, [conecUi from : in which the Condors frequently 
to the number of five or six together, roost,] & then at night climb up & 
noose them ; they are such heavy sleepers, as I have myself witnessed, 
that this is noways a difficult tiuk. — At Valparaiso. I have seen a 
Uving Condor sold for sixpoice. but the common price is right or ten 
shillings ; — One which was brought in, bad been lashed with rope & 
was much injirred, but the moment the lina was cut hy which its bill 
was secured, it began, although surrounded by people, ravenously to 
tear a jaece of carrion. — At the same place in a garden, betwemi 
twenty & thirty were kept aBve ; fh^ were fed only once a week & 
MS. 47(a)* appemed in pretty good health, (a)** I noticed [4 was told it was of 
Merso general occurraicei*cseffsd]tbat several boors before any of the Condors 
die ; all the hce with wlucb they are infested <rawl to the outside [of the 
irf.] feathers. — [Ricinns (*153)- — *f-] 

The Chileno countrymen [Gnassos M.] assert, that the condor, will Uve 
& retain its powers, between five 4 ax weeks t [without eating oddsi] 
I cannot answer for the truth of this, but it is [a likely enough although 
dsf.) a cruel experiment, which very likely has been tried. 

When an animal is killed in the country, it is well known that the 
Condors, [altered to condors] like other Carrion [altered to carrion] 
vultures, gain the intelligence 4 congregate in an inexplicable manner. 
In most of these cases, it must not be overiooked. that tbe birds have 
MS. 48 discovered [collected dd.) their prey and | have picked the skeleton 
clean, before tbe flesh could have been in the least tainted. Remember- 
ing the opinion of M. Audubon on tbe little smelling [olfactory del.] 
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powers of such birds, (b)*^ I tried, in the above mentioned garden, the 
following experiment, The condors, were tied, each bye rope, in along 
row at the bottom of a wall. — Having folded [folding id.] a piece of 
meat in white paper I walked backwards & forwards, carrying it in my 
hands, at the distance of three yards. No notice was taken, I then 
threw it on the ground within one yard of an old cock bird, he looked 
at it but took no further notice. — With a stick 1 pushed it [still itl,] 
closer ; [& closer, aided] the Condor [at last aided] touched it with his 
beak, & then instantly with fury tore off the paper, at the same moment, 
every bird in the long row was struggling & flapping its wings. Under 
the same circumstances, it would have heen out of the question, to have 
deceived a dog. [ (a) I may remark, that it has often happened to me, 
when lying down to rest on the open plain, [country del.] that on looking 
upward I have seen carrion hawks, sailing through the air at a great 
height. Where the country is level [commonly del.] I do not believe, a 
space of the heavens of more than 15' above the horizon is commonly 
viewed [beheld del,] with any attention, by a person either walking or 
on horseback. If such is the case & the Vulture is on the wdng at a height 
of between three and four thousand feet, [altered from figures] before it 
could come [would fall dri.] within the above range of vision, its distance 
in a straight line from the beholder's eye would be rather more than two 



age ts seored ihrough by tu/o verheal Hues, but I gtve it m the maw text 
contains material not given eisetehere.] Amongst all these Condors, I 
d the following circumstance, that the hens have bright red eyes, 
the cocks yellowish brown. In a specimen, which at S. Cruz, I knew 
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DARWIN'S ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES 
[End &J iftsertion XXX. The writing can just Se discerned here through 
a huge blot.] | 

I will here add a few triding observations on some well known birds at 
the Falkland Isds. — 

M. Lesson states, that three sorts of Penguin are found amoi^st these 
Islands. Capt. FitzRoy has a fourth species, which I have seen also in 
the St. of Magellan. 

One day I was much amused by watching the manners of P. demersa, 
having placed myself between it & the water. — It is a brave bird : till 
reaching the sea he regularly fought & drove me backwards. Kothing 
less than [a] heavy blow could have stopped him ; every inch gained he 
kept, standing close before me, erect & determined. — When thus 
opposed, he continued to roll his head from side to side ; as if the power 
of distinct vision lay in the anterior part of the eye, and only in a plane, 
horizontal with respect to the usual position of the head, [bird 
This bird is called the Jackass Penguin, from when on shore, throwing 
its head backward & making a loud strange noise, very like the braying 
of that animal. When at sea, & undisturbed, its note is very deep & 
solemn, & is often heard in the night time. When diving it uses its 
little wings with great rapidity : and when on shore, aawling through 
the tussocks or on the ^e of a grassy cliff, it likewise uses them as 
front legs, — In such situations its motions are so quick, as to resemble 
in a singular manner, some small quadruped. — On the open ocean, 
this bird with its low figure, its easy motion & crafty appearance, may 
be likened to a Smuggler. — 

A logger headed duck, called by the old navigators race horses, and now 
steamers, has often been described from its extraordinary manner of 
splashing & paddling over the water. | They here abound in large flocks. 
In the evening when preening themselves, they make the vary same 
mixture of noises, which bull-frogs do within the Tropics. — Their heads 
are remarkably strong, so much so, that actually I had difficulty in 
breaking it with my heavy geological hammer : the beak is possessed 
of corresponding strength ; a structure which must well fit them for 
their mode of subsistence : this judging from their dung must almost 
exclusively consist of shell fish obtained from the Kelp, & from the 
shores at low water. They enjoy but little power of diving. They are 
extraordinarily [(as all our sportsmen can testify) irf.] tenacious of life, 
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& as aJl our sportsmen can testify, very difficult to kill. — Mr. Stokes 
once shot one, near Chiloe which weight 22 lb. — Trachea (545) Spirits. 
(tooss The Upland goose is common in pairs. & Small flocks of half a dozen ; 

MS. siB throughout the island. (B). Trachea in spirits (904) & (576.577 Cock & 

verso Heni. — N.B. Trachea. (& worms from stomach of Diomedia exulans 

[817). — They do not nugrate, but build on the small outlying islets ; 
this is suppos^ to be from fear of the Foxes, & it is perhaps from the 
same cause, that these geese, though exceedingly tame by day, are shy 
& wild in the dusk of the evening. — It lives entirely on vegetable 
(matter] and is very good eating. - 

Goose The rock goose (Anas hybrids of Molina) is common here, in T. del 

(rock) Fuego, & on the west coast as far as Chiloe. These birds invariably go 

in pairs. — In the deep & retired channels of T. del Fuego, the snow 
white Gander & his darker companion, standing close by each other, on 
a distant rocky point, form a marked feature in the landscape. — Tradiea 
MS. 5t(a) (508) in Spirits | (a) This goose lives & feeds exclusively on the rturine 

wrso productions ol Uie shore. 

IS34 The black-necked swan is an occasional visitant to the Falklands. — { 
S. Crui. tat 50°. 

MS. 52 

2004 Feathers oi Avestrus Petise, high up S. Cruz. Vide infr^ 

2011 cop Callandra. — see supri. No ? (1216). — S. Cruz 



2013 cop Lanius. — rare. — female. — Hab. do, — N-B. One of these birds is 




do. — female, Hab. do. 

FiingiUa. — Code — abundant in valleys near coast & in the interior 
cotmtiy. — Hab. do. S. Cm*. 

FiingiUa cock — rare — do. 

(a) Red throated creeper male : MS. 52(a) vtrso In the lofty, arid 
valleys of the Eastern slope of the Cordillera of central chili his bird 
is found. — K.B. (I call these & following birds cieepers, without 
meaning to say, they have habits of Inn creepers ; they hop actively 
about the thickets & herbage of the most wooded but sterile valleys.) 
When I call these small birds males, I do so because | the generative 
organs, even with aid of lens did not appear granulated. Anatomists 
wiU know how far this is subject to error. — 

Creeper not uncommon, amongst the thickets 

Creeper (long tailed) : male : do. S. Cruz 

Creeper ; male ; — do — 

Fomarius. — fonaie. — not commoo : flies about under the bushes, & 
cocks up its tail ; quickly luiteiated iry do 

Is found on Eastern Cordillera with Creeper a02O V. 

Wren, — female. — harsh chirp. — 

Paius : fpmalp : three’s & fonr's together. — do 

Caracara Vide page 54, genus — do 

Caracaia : female of Caracara — do 

Hawk 1^ pale ydk>w, bill blueish black — do 

Procellaiia gi ganfpa . Called by the Knglish Nelly & by the Spaniards 
Quebranta hnesos. — This bird was shot in Port Famine ; I had long 
marked this black variety & thou^t it a different spedes. — But Mr. 
Lowe* (a person who W many years has from his business, been 
intimately acquainted with all these southern countries & their produc- 
tions) assured me that it is the young of the common greyish black 
kind. — Besides the weU marked distinction of color, the fli^t of this 
kind appears to me more elegant. BiU wax white ; legs black, upper 
surface greyish. The Nelly is common over aU the southern latitudes : 
she frequents the deep inlaiul channeb as well as the open ocean far 
from the coasts. Often settles & rests on the water. — In their flight & 
general appearance on the wing much resemble the albatross. & as they 
commonly frequent the same | parts of the ocean, it is probable thoir 
food is neariy simiUr. But in the case of either [both dtl,] bird, it is in 
vain to watch [them dsLj to disceii) [I] on what they feed : [midal] they 

* "SMday (Mans] ««. iSi) . On Friday ■ p» l i a f v a o l anivsd commandad by 
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app«ar to bimt the water in sweeping circles for days [together added] 
without [being seen to added] catch any prey. — The Nelly is carnivor- 
ous ; some of the officers of the Beagle, at Port St Antonio, saw one 
pursue & loll a species of Coot- The latter tried to escape, both by 
diving & flying ; but was continually struck down. — at last its fate 
was concluded, by a blow on the head, when rising from beneath the 
water. At Port St, Julians the Nelly was seen to kill young gulls, — 
This specimen, had in its stomach the hill of a large cuttlftflsh, — The 
Nelly breeds on the coast of Pati^onia, on small islands, such as Sea 
Lion's fsld at 5. Cnu. — Tlie following notes may help to serve as 
comparison with the above specimen : is description of one killed at 
Maldonado, Rio Plata ; appeal slightly to difier in colour from descrip- 
tion of " gigantea " in (Manuel, d. o ?)* colour " greyish black ", a 
shade darker above & one lighter beneath. — Extreme points of Tarsi 
(measured outade) 3'4 inch. — Fibulae, from centre of articulations 
I0’8. — Lower mandible from feathers to extremity g'ls. — Nose, 
measured on central part, from a membrane at base to concavotruncate 
extremity 1-65. — Depth of bill including nose I'S — retrices 16 in 
number. — 

208! Tyrannus ; not uncommon. Port Famine ; is found on west coast as 

cop far North as Copiapb in Northern Chili ; sits generally perched on a 

MS. is moderately high twig looking out for its winged prey J Builds a coarse 
nest in bushes: egg (2375: irisscarlet: SpeclmenfromChiloe(2l24).— 
2082 Fringilla, in small flocks, feeding near the beach, — I never saw any 
before. — I do not believe the cocks (if this is not one) are brighter 
coloured. — Port Famine. June 

2083 cop Tyrannus — do — 

2084 Certhia. — Probably of all land birds in T. del Fuego, this is the most 
numerous ; it is likewise common on whole wooded coast of the west. 
& is found even as far North as 60 miles south of Valparaiso, but there 
the dry country & stunted woods are not favourable to its increase. 
In T, del Fuego, throughout the forests of Beech trees, both high up, & 
low down in the most gloomy, wet & impenetrable valleys, this little 
bird is eommon. Its numbers no doubt appear the greater, from its 
habit of following, with apparent curiosity, every person, who enters 
these silent forests ; continually uttering a shrill harsh twitter, it 
flutters from tree to tree within a few feet of his face. — ft is fat from 
wishing for the modest concealment of Certhia familiaris. — Nor does 
it, but seldom, run, like that bird, up & down the bark of trees, but, 
industriously, more after the manner of a 'willow wren, hops about & 
searches every twig & branch. — 

2122 Alcido. female. This bird is abundant in T. del Fuego, in la Plata 

cop (Brasil ?) & Southern Chili. This specimen came from the island 0/ 

Chiloe : its habits generally resemble those of the Europaean kind : 

> Refers to H. Aklife D’OrUgiiT't MuoeL 
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MS. S6^ bat both liei«& in Item del Fuego. its {common, if Dot universal places 

of resort, are tbe quiet coves & deep creeks of the sea, — In the stomach 

add, that amongst the Chonos Isids Ur, Bynoe, shot a large eared Owl, 
the stomach of which was full of Decapod Crustaceae I — Chiloe 
ata4 cop Lanios vide. (loSi) do 

Stas cop Turdns ; male : t^ bird is found whole west coast, {la Plata 1 [aided 
m «M>gin] Falkland Isd & in Chili to its Northern lii^ts, is very com- 
mon— feeds chiefly on seeds ftberrys. Is said to have its nest smoothly 
lined with mud. I presume like our thrush. do 

aia6 cop Fnmaiius : male ? : Chiloe 

stsycop Uyothere: (female) called by the Chiiotans, Cheocau. — is common In 
Chiloe, extends at l^t as bras 47° South, but farther North than 37°, 
where tbe woody country ceases, it has not been seen, — This bird 

some times, altbou^ its cry may be be^. it cannot with the greatest 
attention by seen ; but generally by standing motionless, in the wood, 
it will approach within a few feet, in the most familiar manner. It 
busily h^, its tail vertically cocked upwards, amidst the impervious 
I masK of rutting nmrs & branches. The gizzard is muscular, it contained, 
I hard seeds, buds of plants & vegetable fibres, mixed with bits of stones ; 
in a spedmoi, IrilleH further to tbe South, there were also, some scanty 
tonains of insects. It is said to build its nest in low bushes or amongst 
Chiloe July sticks close to tbe ground. — This bird is well known & held in supec- 
[ 1 S 34 ] stitions dread, by tbe natives on account of tbe strange j & varied crys 
MS. S7 it uttos : tbe most nsnal is a loud singular repeated whistle. — There 
are ahogethCT three very distmet kinds ; one is called Chiduco & is an 
nm>n of good, another Huitieu which is nnbvourable. These names 
are given in mutation of the sounds ; by which the natives are in some 
things, actually governed I — The Chiiotans have certainly chosen a 
most comical little bird, for their prophet. — Chiloe 
aiaS cop Husdeapa ; isherefoundatwayson the beach, expands its tail like fan. 

2129 cop Creeper : female ; runs up & down tbe trees, manners like Certhia 

familiaris ; Coleoptera in stomadi ; is found as far North as central 
Chiti, but is not there common : is in Chiloe far from rare. 

2130 cop Creeper: female: V(ao84) 

2131. — FrmgUla. — Oiiloe. — 

MS. 57{») 

2I32\ FfingilJa, — cock & Hen. shot together — Is found in numbers from 
2133 J Chiloe throughout Chili, at least as far as Coj^po. Was shot at the Rio 
Negro [Added in matgin} But. as far as I am aware, has not crossed the 
ConliUera to tbe Eastward. In Chiloe it is perhaps tbe commonest land 
bird ; in small flocks, it frequents the cultivated ground & neighbour- 

> Added at ket-haed cenar of pa^e " 1113. Chiloa” and Moe fllaslble wotda. 
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head oi houses ; in these respects & general hahits very much resembles 
our sparrow. — In stomach generally seeds & sand. — Specimen (2320) 
will show its nest & eggs ; it was built on the trellis work of a vineyard 
in a garden, close by a frequented path, at Valparaiso. During time oi 
incubation the male bird utters two or three pleasing notes, which 
Molina has exaggerated into a flne song, — Is called in Chili " Dinca ", 
— I should add, that this bird is not sxclxsitwly found near houses. — | 

CMloe. July. — 

MS. 58 

2134 I'nehilus (latter female by dissection ?) Is found on the West coast 

2135 from Northern Chili to Tierra del Fuego. in which country it has been 
described, as seen sucking the flowers of a Kuschia in the midst of a 
snow storm.' In Chiloe it is exceedingly abundant, perhaps in number 
of individuals, it is scarcely exceeded by any ocher bird, excepting the 
Dinca, — This delicate little bird, uttering its very acute chirp, skips 
from side to side, amongst the dripping foliage, but it appears out of 
character in these climates of endless storms. In Chiloe, it commonly 
frequents open marshy ground, where the Bromelias in patches form 
dense thickets on the edges of these, it may be seen hovering. & every 
now & then dashing into them, near to the ground, but whether it ever 
actually alighted, I could never observe. There were at this time of 
year scarcely any flowers, & none whatever, where the above plants 
grew. Hence I was well assured they did not live on honey ; on opening 
the stomach or duodenum, in a y^w fluid, by the help of a lens, I 
plainly saw numerous morcels of the wings of Diptera, probably Tipnli- 
dae. It is evident the Humming birds search these insects out of their 
winter quarters, amongst the thick foliage of the Bromelias. It is truly 
insectivorous : In the stomach of one shot at Valparaiso, besides small 
Diptera. I found [corrected from : recognised parts] of Ants ; the contents 
were like what rrdght be found in a Certhia. — Amongst the Chonos Isd. 
although at a time, when there were flowers on the outskirts of the 

MS. 59 woods, yet the damp recesses oi the forest ) were the favourite haunts. 

In the stomach of one shot here, there was a black mass of finely 
comminuted insects,* In central Chili, these birds are said to be regu- 
larly migratory. They make their appearance in the Autumn [of the 
year ; del.] the first I noticed was on ^e 14th of April, but by the 20th 
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coireqxmdmg to oar Novonber, [aJdei in mArgtfl] &t Valparaiso they 
were numeroos. Staying thro ugh the winter, in the Spring, they were 
still very numeroos in August, from that time they gradually decreased, 
so that on Octob. Z2th., in a long walk, only a single one was seen. — As 
this [anall Jd.] qKdea disappears, a larger kind arrives, which circum- 
stance will be mentioned with the account of that bird. I do not believe 
this Trochilus breeds in any part of central Chili, for at the time, when 

Chiloe & in the Chonos Isd. — Specimen (a4as) shows nest & egg ; on 
Decemb. 8th.,' eggs nearly Hatched, South end of Chiloe : a httle 
further south in January, young birds. — This case of nugration exactly 
agrees srith what happms in N, America, Humming birds are said to 
migrate to the United States & Canada to avoid the heats of Summer, — 
Humbd. VoL V Part I. P. 35*. — On the West coast they likewise move 
in the same direction to Hootka Sound, Cook, 3rd Voyage. Vol II. — 
Our Trochilus, though migratory in one part, is a permanent resident in 
T. del Fu^. — In a like manner. Beechey* says that the Humming 
MS. 60 birds remain in Northern California all winter. — Amongst the | Chonos 
Islands in January, when there were young birds in the nest, a consider- 
able numberofspedmensweresbot : amongst these very lew or scarcely 
any had the usual shining head of the Cock bird,* yet on opening tbeh 
bodies, many appeared to be of that sex. Specimen (2303) ii in this 
case : it may be observed to have a yellow gorge, & I have seen some 
specimens with light brown feathers on their backs. — Is it a distinct 
species f It is certain they cannot be young birds. From the propor- 
tional numbers & dissection I do not think they can all be hens, although 
[birds id.] in [aided] that sex the glittering feathers on the head are 
never present. Are the cocks moulting } 

TfocMw; (2179 [female d<d.]). (2180 male). — 

I saw this IM in the middle of August in Valparaiso ; it was stated 
that it had then shortly arrived, & certainly by the month of September 
its numbers were much increased. — On the wing its appearance is 
ritijniiai- ; |ijie othcTS of the family, it moves from place to place, with 
a rapidity & manner, which may be aptly compared to that of Sirphus 
amongst the Dipterous insects. But when hovering over a flower, the 
motion of its wings is slow & powerful, so as not in the least to possess 
that vibratory movement, common to most of the species. Hence no 
humming noise can be perceived. — I never saw a bird, where the force 
of its wings, as in a butterfly, appeared so powerful in proportion to its 
MS, 6o[a) weight, (a) I do not know wh^er this is intelligible ; each time as it 
tvrso slowly daps its wings, the body springs back from between the blows 
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The expansion ol the tail between each fiap, appears both to steady & 
support the bini — Spedmen in Sprits (1050) [Etii of NoU (a),] 
When hovering by a flowW, the body is kept in a neariy verticaJ position, 
MS. 6t & the tail is constantly expanded & shut like a tan. — | Although thus 
flying (rom flower to flower, yet in its stomach there were abundant 
remains o( insects : these & nM honey must be the object of its search. 
— Kote very shrill. — As I have before said, this Trochilus takes the 
place during the summer of the smaller spedes. which migrate to the 
Southward to breed ; the object of this biM, must be dmilar, it doubt* 
less comes from the parched northern countries, & certainly uses Chili, 
as its breeding place. Specimen (2319) is the nest. — In central Chile, 
this bird is tar from uncommon. — 

MS. 6xB I may mention that in the Cordillera of central Chili, I saw a bununing 

wrro bird, at the hei^t of about 10.000 feet & a little below the snow line. — 
I am not sure of the species, but it had, I think, some white feathers 
about the neck or body. — * 

2136 cop Hawk, female. — Chiloe — July — [I 83 <] 

N.B. . . . Besides the birds already enumerated, I saw the Condor, 2 Caracara, 
Vultur Aura ; Hawk 2014 ; Fomarii (1622 & 1823) : Wren 1831. 
Sparrow 1826. — Certhia 2084 — Icterus 1784 abundant, — the black 
& scarlet headed woodpecker ; of these birds a few generally travel 
together, very no^, crys sngular, within forest. — Vanellus or Fteru 
ptem, — Myothenis 2531. — Rbyncops ; Myothera 3436. — and many 

I rnay remark, that the omitbdlogical draracter of Chiloe & Tierra 
del Fuego ; althou^ these countries are separated by twelve degrees 
of Latitude, their clinkates are not very disdniilar ; in each, the whole 
surface is covered, by one ^oomy wet, & scarcdy penetrable forest. 
In Chiloe, although situated in so temperate a zone, the woods in some 
respect partake of a Tropical diaracter. Many different kinds of trees 
are thickly placed together, on them vegetate numerous parasitical 
plants, of which not a few are monocotyledcnons — an arborescent 
MS. 62 grass, or cane, intertwining the trees to the height | of 30 ft. forms 
extensive & most impendoos brakes. Many beautiful fems, although 
not tree>fems, grow to a very large size and are abundant. — [added at 
Nola («) partly motnoof MS. 61 from " am ariortseami grass."] 

OuU 

2147 - >148. Bones supposed to bdoog to the Avestmz petise picked up at St. 

N 3 . The following birds were shot at Vatparaiso, during months of August & 
September (fdJd). — The sexes were distinguidied by S. Covington by 
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opening their bodies, & judging chiefly from the granulated state of the 
Ovarium : it b«ng the Spring, prob^ly this means is correct, — 
Partridge : male ; In its general habits & appearance very closely 
resembles the Partridge of la Plata (1223). — namely in its manner of 
running openly — not readily squatting, — flight — going in pairs — 
flesh white — &c &c &c. — NevMheless I am sure it is a diflerent [form 
iel.] spedes, from its whistle, when rising from the ground, being much 
shriOer & of a distinct tone. It is tolerably numerous ; — is not so 
easily caught, as those in la Plata. I never beard of these being here 
cau^t by men on horseback. — 

Egg (2427). — An officer on board having some eggs from B. Blancaoti 
theEastcoast.Icarefullycomparedthem. The general color & appear* 
ance is siniilar. being palish " Chocolate red ", The B. Blanca one, a 
shade paler : this one is also smaller. — 



Diameter 

Longs' axis 
Shorts do 

Difierence 



B. Blanca 
1-815 



2160 Pidgeon ; female : {large kind) — 

2161 Woodpecks: male; is the “ Ktui " of Uolina. I think the name must 
come, frcun its curious note, which somewhat resembles that word, 

cop Frequents the dry hlHs, ovs which a few bushes & ttees are scattered. . 

— Molina states that it builds its nest in holes in banks. — Is it same 
MS, 63 with that of MalHnnaHrt 7 I 
Valparaiso — 

Septembs 

[I8J4] 

2ifi2Cop Owl: male: 

S163 cop Dove : female. — 

2164 cop Wats Hen : male ; Bill " grass & emerald green " iris scariet 

2165 cop Wats Hs> : female. — 

2166 cop Plovs. male: middle claw serrated. 

2167 cop Lanins : female. — 

2x68 cop Snipe : female 

2169 : cop 2170 cop Callandia (; 69 female : 70 male) (V.12 x6) 

2171 Caprimulgus, male: utters at night a rimple gsitle, plaintive cry, 
cop which is r^arded with much superstitious dread by the natives ; 
frequents the hills. 

217s Myothera : leraak : (& 2296 St 2824 Coquimbo) Called by the Chilsios 
d " Turco ", It b nM uncommon. — Lives on the ground, sheltered 
amongst the bushes & thickets, which are scattered ovs the dry Sc 




sterile hills, With its tail erect. & stilt-like legs, every now & then it may 
be seen i>opiping from one bush to another, with uncommon celerity. It 
really requires little imagination to believe the bird is ashamed of itself 
& is aware of its most ridiculous figure, — An ornithologist, on first 
seeing it, would exclaim, " a 'nlely stuffed specimen has escaped from 
a museum & has come to life again ’’! — Does not run, but hops. It 
cannot be made to fly, without much trouble. The various, loud cry’s, 
which, wdien concealed amongst the bushes it utters, are as strange as 
its appearance, — Is said to build its nest, in a deep hole underground, 
- - Gizzard very muscular ; contained beetles, vegetable fibres & 
pebbles. — When I first examined this bird, I thought, from the length 
& strength of its legs, soft membranaceous covering to nostrils & 
muscular gizzard, it was a distant relation to the order of Gallinaceous 
birds. I [ATo<« («) on verse of page 63] Specimen (1039) in spirits for 
dissection | 

Vatparako 
MS. 64 

2I73\ cop Myothera female: (& 3174). This bird is called by the inhabitants 
3174 J " Tapacolo or " cover 3mur posterior ", The name is well applied, as 

it generally carries its short tail, more than erect, that is inclined back- 
wards & towards the head. — It is v«y common ; frequents the bottom 
of hedges & thickets, also the bushes scattered over the sterile maun- 
t^ns, where scarcely another bird exists. Hence this bird forms a 
conspicuous figure in the ornithology of Chile. In its general manners 
of feeding, of quickly hopping out & back again to the thickets, of 
preferring concealment, in its unwillingness to take flight, & in its 
nidification there is a close resemblance to the Turco. Its appearance 
howQver, is not quite so ridiculous as in that bird, & it may [be] said 
that in consequence, it [show M,] exposes itself with greater readiness. 
The Tapacolo Is veiy crafty, it will remain motionless at the bottom of 
a bush, & will then, after a little time, tty, witii much address to crawl 
away on the opposite side. It is moreover an active bird & generally 
making a noise : these noises are various & strangely odd, some, are like 
cooing of doves, others like bubbling water, & many defy all similes. 
Hie country people, say it changes its cry, five times in the year ; so 
that I suppose, they vary them according to the Season, [tfoii {a), 
verso of MS. 64-] Specimen in Spirits (1037) & (1053)] As far as I 
am aware, the Tapacolo & Turco are only found in central Chile ; in 
their hopping powers they are well adapted to a country dotted over 
with bushes & thickets, 

MS. 65 This species I first met with { at lUapel, about half way between 

Myothera cop Valparaiso & Coquirabo. — I do not believe it occurs further Southward, 
(2S2S). but in the desert country as far as Copiapb it is not uncommon. — In 
Valparaiso its habits, in almost every respect, it resembles the Tapacolo, whose 
August & Sept : place, in these more arid parts, it may be supposed to supply, — When 
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boppng its t£ 
bird. - 



iried in quite so erect a position, as in that 

With respect to die geographical distribution of this genus ; in the 
damp & gloomy forests to the Southward, we have three spedes (2127 : 
2531 : 3436). — in the inteimediate country the Tapacolo & Turco, and 
a little more to the Northward, where the land is nearly a de.sert this 
«iith spedes. — It is a ■angnUr circumstance, that Uolina, when 
describ^ the remarkable birds of Chile, says not a word about this 

genus Was be at a loss to clasdfy it ?. — ‘ 

3173 'i Finch: male: calledby Holina" I^ytotomaraia Although to this 
3176 7 day called " rara ”, — or rare ; the fanners complain that, such is far 

f emal e J from the case. — It b a very destructive bird to the buds of fruit trees ; 

b quiet & soStaiy, haunts hedge rows & thick bushes, in the manner 
of our bullfinch. — iib bright scariet. — Specimen in Spirits (1043). — 
3177 •. 2178. FringjUa V. 3x3a 
3179 ' Trochilus (latter male) V. Page 60 

3181 cop 2183 cop Larks, both males 
3183 cop Water Hen : male ; 



2184 

2185 

2186 

Valparaiso 



Woodpecker: female: called by Uolina ” Caipintero" 

Icterus ; frequents marshy grounds, builds in reeds | is found [abun- 
dantly oddaf] all over Chili, as far as the valley of Copiaph, — Is common 
Aug : $^: [f8df] also in la Pbta. Molina says it b called Thili or Chili, & from thb 
MS. 66 derives the name of the country. — 
do. female. 

Arenaria : male: 

FringUla — male. — 

Red throated creeper : male, 
creeper female 
do male 



2187. 
2188 cop. 

2189 
2x90 cop 
2x91 cop 

2192 cop 

2193 cop 

2194 cop 
219J 
2x96 




a height of between 6 & 10,000 ft. where the Ust 
1 are found, thb bird exbts, where no other can. ^ 
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Even in tlie Cordillera of Co|^p6 it was present 1 Hops & flies alrant 
{like a Stonechat) tke streams & mar^y spob ; expands tail, especially 
on alighting on stone or gnnmd, like a &n. — Is this the same species as 
(2128), whi^ was always seen on the beach of Chiloe : if so an open 
place most be its attiaction. - 
Mnsdcapa : female ; V. 1819 
Musdcapa ; female 
Swallow, male 

do. — do — other species 

Mnsdcapa. (same as 903). Has a Urge geographical range, being found 
from la Plata, round by Tierra del Fuego to Northern Chili at Copiaph, 
Valparauo It is everywhere common, — is a most quiet, { tame tnoSensive little 
Aug: Sept: [IS3^ bird. Fe^ on the ground ; frequents sand dunes, sandy beaches & 
MS. 67 rocky coasts. — May be said never wilfingly to leave the close neigh- 
bourhead of the sea : but, as happens with Furnaiius (1823) the broad 
stony beds of the torrents in Chile, have tempted it inland. Is said to 
build in low bushes. 

2220 cop Dove, female 

2296 cop Myothera. V. 2172 

2297 cop Furnaiius. V. 1222 

2298 cop Tufted tit 1 Is tolerably common : is found also in Patagonia & T. del 

Fuego : Habits like a Pams, hopping about bushes. I found in August 
its nest, which was placed in a bush, was small soft & simple. — 

2299 FringfUa V. 1615 

2300 FriagUla ; fanale. — 

2319 Nest of Uttgs Humming Uid (2179) 

2320 Nest of (2132}. Friitgilla dinca 

2321 Penguin, coast near Valparaiso. — 

N B Besides the Birds enumerated, I saw the following. Icterus 1784 very 
common : Stnmns ruber, do : Turdos 2123. common : Vanellus 1602 : 
Fumarius 1823 : Fnraarins 1467. rare : Scolopax-Perdrix : Certhia 
2084 : Certhia 2129 : Vultirr aura : Condor : Caracara. 2 spedes : 
Lanius 2124 common : Akedo 2122 : Fringilla 2016. rare : Fiingilla 
2017 not uiKQmmon. — These turds were all shot wi thin a few miles of 
Valpaiaiso. — 

I may here also add a list of the few birds I saw in crosang the Andes 
to Mendoza, at a height which could not have been less than 8000 ft : 
at the upper limit of vegetation : Condor : Fringilla 1615 : Fringilla 
20x5 : Furnaiius 1823 : Musocapa 2197 : and at about 10,000 ft. a 
Trochilus, species unknown, j 

MS. 68 

2375 Egg of Lanius (2124) 

2425 Nest & eggs of Trochifais (2134) 

2426 Egg of Fumarius (1823} 

2427 Egg of Partridge (2159) Valpaiaiso 



2199 cop 
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2434 cop Godwit in large flocks. East coast of Chiloe 

*435 Grebe do — do — 

2436 Myotbera. - - not coraoum. — called by the Chilotans Cheuqai ; — 
there is a very dose resonblance in habits, & even in plumage, to the 
Cheucau (21*7). A resemblance — which the nearly siinilar name 
would appear to indicate. Forest. East coast of Chiloe 
*479\ Woodp«dcer. Hale & female, shot up on a mountain, in the Peninsular 
J of Tres Montes. 

2481 Dove Hab : — do — do 

*501 Curlew ; male : this bird is very abundant on all the mud-hanks, which 
surround parts of Chiloe : as the flock rises, a shrill note is uttered by 
each bird — interesting ^Kdes allied to N. Hudsonius [NoU aiiti <n 
morgui.] N. — Numenias 

2502 Wten : male : Inhabits the imperious mass of decaying vegetable 
cop matter in the interior parts of the forest amongst the Islands of the 

Chonos Archipelago. It b<^ about in a skulking maimer, & every now 
& then otters its strange & loud notes. — This bird frequents the same 
kind of places with the Hyotbera. Does not the sue of its coarse legs & 
beak point ont some distant alliance ? This wren is (if 1 remember) the 
same as that of Port Famine ; I am told also it has been, but most 
rarely seen in central Chih 

2503 Ttocbilqs : male ? V 2134. — 

2531 Myothera : ttiaI^ ; commonly rall^ by the English the Barking bird, 
cop the Chilotan Indians'' Gnid-goid ” — It is abundant in the forests 

HS. 69 of the West coast, trcan Concepdon, to | some way South of the Penin- 
sular of Tres Montes. In Chiloe, where this speci m en was diot, they are 
very common ; at intervals in almost every part, a noise pneisdy like 
the whelping bark of a puppy may be heard. From this resemblance 
arises its English name. — When walking in a pathway or along the 
beach, suddenly the barlring will be beard dose by ; in vain may a per- 
son intently watch the thicket, whence, every now & then the noise 
(Koceeds : in vain may be try, by beating tbe bushes, to see its author ; 
at other times by standing still, especially within the forest, the bird 
wiliht^doseby. It is rather shyer than the Cheucau, but in its manners 
& general appearance very clos^ resembles that Bird. Like the Turco 
of ChUi it is with difficulty made to take flight. — Is said to build its 
nest amongst sticks dose to the ground ; — The nature of the country 
offers good reason, why this bird & the Cheucau, build In such a dill erent 
manner from tbe Tapacolo & Turco ; in these lorest[s], it would be 
impossible to make a deep bole, in other than extrem^ humid soil. 

B MtJ, bt iu tin tht iwo (e)s on tvrro Spedmen of Barking 
bird in Spirits (1157)] In my rough notes on the Chonos Islds, I 
describe the strange noises, which may commonly be beard within, yet 
without destroying the silence of those gloomy forests. The whelping 
of the Barking bird, & the sudden whew-«diewof tbe Cheucau, sometimes 
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'aJded later] thiooghout Ml eicteii$ive country. In T. del Fuego the Certhia & 
Troglodytes were the two most abundant Irimls. — In central Chile both 
are iou^ bat extremely in lew numbers. — In that country (& in a 
like manner in a like case in other countries) one is apt to ieel surprise 
that a spedes should have been created, whkdi appears doomed to play 
so very insignihcant a part in the great wbeme ol nature. One forgets, 
that these same beings may be the most common in some other region, 
or might have been So in some anterior period, when circumstances 
were diiierent. — Remove the Southern extremity ol America, & who 
would have supposed, that Certhia. Troglodytes, Myothera, Fumarius 
bad been the common birds over a great country. — * | 

MS. 70 

3535 : cop 3356 : cop. Myothera , latter nomber is a male : stcunach almost full ol large 
seeds tc remnants of a Uw insects. — Valdivia ; thick forests : January. 

3831 cop Coot. Concepdoa. 

2833 cop Hawk : male : Hab. do 

2823 Partridge ; shot in the lofty Cordillera of Coouimbo, only a little below 
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the line of perpetual snow, — At a similar he^t, in the nearly also- 
lutdy desert mountains of CopiapA, I saw a covey of five rise together. 
On the wing the[y] [made del.J uttered much noise & flew like grouse : 
were wild ; are said never to descent to the lower Cordillera — Coquimio 
!4 cop Myothera. Turco. V. 217* Hab. do 

15 cop do. (diif. spedes) V. P.6* or No. 2174. — do 

16 cop Fumarius. V. 1^3 do 

17 cop do V. 1467 do 

iS cop Grey bird : male : very common in the worst Traversias, or deserts : do 
1829 Fringilla Coquimbo 

1 ,B. Before leaving the coast of Chili, I will give a list of all the birds 1 saw 
in the neighbourhead of the valley of CopiapA, in Lat. 27°. 20 S. As, a 
short way to the Northward of this, the desert of Atacama commences, 
where nothing can exist, this valley makes an important boundary in 
the countiy & no doubt limits the distribution of many birds. — 
gilla : 161S : 2177 : Thenca 2169 : & white tailed bird closely allied 
to do 2193 ; Wren 2194 ; 2197 : Dove ; 2163 ; Lanius 2124 ; Icterus 
2186 : Scolopax-Perdrix : Fiii^Ia 2017 : 2825 ; 2172 : 2125 : 2297 : 
1623 : Swallow. 2200 : Hawk. 2014 : Caracara 2029 : & vulgaris : 
Condor : Partridge 2823 ; the common kind, although so abundant in 
the next valley to the S. of Guasco is never seen here. | 

[TAsw too Unis deleted ailh Im oblique Utus.] 

}(a) verso It appears to me, that when the lists & collections of birds made in the 
different parts of S. Southern America, are compared, a large number 
will be found to have surprisingly large geograpMcal ranges. No doubt 
the similarity in physicd constitution of the country ; over T. del 
Fuego & the whole west coast as far north as Concepcion ; & again, 
between Patagonia, thelofty valleys of the Cordillera, & northern Chili; 
& lastly but in a much lesser degree ; between la Plata & central Chili, 
is the i^lef cause of this fact. — I should observe, that in the few cases, 
where I have spoken of Lima, (Lat 12°) as the Northern Habitat of any 
species ; it is probable, that the real boundary lies ten degrees further 
north, (nearC.Blanco) where the arid open country of Peru is converted 



MS. 71 

3189 cop Petrel. Callao Bay, — I-ima 

3190 cop Petrel. Iquiqui. Peru 

3191 cop Plover, near sea beach, do. 

3204 cop Tyramius. — Lima. — 

[The wtiiing of the Jhie Galapagos pages is almost uncorrected aeid veil 
vritten, suggesting a new pen and lime for reflection^ 

The Archipel ; of tie Galapagos : end of SepI & part of Oct : 1835 

for a fall comparisoo of Ids lists and c^ectioiis birds. In^ol. sg L CM.L. Horeiia, 
p. 41 (Ttficher J83S Watermark) occur Tables of nugea ct Urds crosslAgor Dot ciossiQg 
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3396 Heron : female. — sea coast & salt lagoons. — 

3297 cop 339B [£<ictreb^ m US] Caracare. (fanner male, latter young female) V. P, 42 
3399 Dock : male : siUt water lagoons : bill lead coloured, base of upper 
cop mandible purple with black marks above. 

3300 Bittern. Female 

3301 do — do 

330a cop Tem. — F 

3303 cop Owl. — Male. Fuller has another species | 

CaiifitgM 

MS 73 

3304 cop Gull : male 

3305 cop Dove : do : One of the most numerous tods in the Islands. 

3306 cop 'ITbenca; male : Charles Isd — 

3307 cop / do : do : Chatham Isd. — 

These birds are closely allied in i^pearance to the Thenca of Chile (2169) 
or Callaitdia of la Plata (1216). In their habits 1 cannot point out a 
single difference ; — liey are lively inquisitive, active ru» /as/, 
frequent houses to pick the meat of the Tortoise, which is hung up, — 
sing toierably well ; are said to build a simple open nest. — are very 
tame, a character in common with the other birds : I imagined however 
' its note or ay was radier different from the Thenca of Chile ? — Are 
very abundant, ovs the whole Island ; are chiefly tempted up into the 
high & damp parts, by the houses & cleared ground. 

I have qiedmens from four of the laq^ Islands ; the two above 
emnnerated, and (3349 : fonale. Albennarle Isd.) & (3350 : male ; 
James Isd). — Hie specimens from Chatham & Albennarle Isd appear 
to be the same ; but the other two are different. In each Isid. each kind 
is exelusivefy foirnd : habits of all are in Hiatingnicbabla When I 
recollect, the fact that the form of the body, shape of scales & general 
sise. the Spaniards can at once pronounce, from which Island any 
Tortoise may have been brought. When I see these Islands in sight of 
each other, & [but deL\ possessed of but a scanty stock of animals, 
tenanted by these birds, but slightly differing in structure & filling the 
same place in Nature, I must suspect they are oid^.vaiieties. The only 

OaUpagos fact of a similar kuid of which I am aware, is the conkant | asserted 
MS. 74 difference — between the wolf-like Fox of East & West Falkland Islds. 
[J 33 j Sep-Oct] — If there is the slightest foundation for these remarks the zoology of 
Archipelagoes — will be well worth examining : for such facts [would 
inserted] undermine the stability of Spedes.‘ 

3308 cop Yellow breasted Tyrannus : Female : Chatham Isld ; 

3309 cop Scarlet do. Male 

3310 Wren Hale 
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33 M 

3313 

3314 

3315 

3316 



3319 

3320 -\ 

3321* f 

33*2 r 
33*3 J 



Galtpagos — 
MS, 75 
33*6 

33*7 

33*8 

33*9 

3330 



(Icterus 3320 : Male, jet blade), (3321 : 3322 Males) (3323 Female), 
This is the only bird, out of the numbn which compose the large 
irregular flocks, which can be distinguished from its habits, — Its most 
frequent resort is hopping & cUmiing about the great Cacti, to feed with 
its sharp beak, on the fruit & floweis, — Commonly however it alights 
on the ground & with the Fringilla in the same manner, seeks for seeds. 
The rarity of the jet black specimens is well exemplified in this case ; 
out of the many brown ones which I daily saw, I never could observe a 
single black one, besides the one preserved, Mr, Bynoe however has 
another Specimen : Fuller in vain tried to procure one. — 1 diould add 
that Specimen (3320) was shot when picking together with a brown one, 
the fruit of a Cactus. 

Fringilla. Male, (Yotmg ?) 
do - - Female. • - | 



FringiUa : Female : there were very many individuals of exactly the 

Fringilla — Male 
do — Female 

. . . Male :) (3331 Female) (3332 Male). — This species is well charac- 
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3331 

333* 



334* cop 

3343 cop 

3344 cop 

3345 cop 

3346 cop 

3347 cop 

3348 cop 

3349 cop 

3350 cop 
335T- 

335* cop 
3333 

Gaiapagos 



3354 cop 



terized by its curious beak. — Is a true Fringilla in its habits. — I only 
saw this bird in one Island. — Janus Isld — & in one part alone of it. — 
Was feeding in considerable numbers with the other species. Ui. Bynoe 
has a much blacker variety. — [Capt. FitzRoy’s specimen comes from 
same isld — wriHm in margin.] 

Fringilla. — Male "j N B. The Gross-beaks are very injurious 

do — do I to the cultivated land ; they stock 

do — do I up seeds & plants, buried six inches 

do ' do J beneath the surface. — 

do — Female. — Upper Mandible is in Pili Box. (3361) 
do — do 

do — do 

Male 

Fringilla. Male. — 1 saw specimens with prtci$^ similar plumage, 

wbicb were females 

Tyiaimus. Hale. {Young of 3309 

— do — 'IN.B. This genus Tyrannus frequents the upper damp 

— Female/ woods as well as arid country. 

Tyrannus : Male : I believe this species is certainly distinct from the 
siarlet breasted one; (ftitsydlowbreastedfemale ?) (3309) 



do Female 

Thenca. Female. .Albermaile Isd 
do — Male — James Isd 

"'"X,”"- 5X21 ™ "■‘r »“'>■ I* 

do Male I cluavely found in the h^ & damp | 



V. 3306.- 



paitsof Charles &Jame's Isld. — It frequents to KHmicrs the damp beds 
ol Carex & other plants ; uttering loud & peculiar ciys. — There is no 
water in these parts, but the soil is humid. — Is said to lay from 8 to 12 
%gs. — iris bright scarlet : is called Callinita del monte. — 
Charadrins. Female (rather less British specimen Gould, but accords 



3355 cop Tringa — Male 

3356 Swallow: Male: This bird was sets in small numbers near some bold rocky 

cop pred|rices 00 the coast, in one part of James Isd. & no where else. — 
3357 40p Cbaradrius. Female. - AEgialitis semipabnata 
3358 : cop 3359 [!nserUJ Pdidna minutilla] Fringa. both Females. — Same as K. 
American Species. 

3362 Contests of the stomach of a Flamingo : these spbaeiico-concretionary 
globules appeared to me to be worth examining ; they were involved in 
mucous matter, besides which the Stomach contained nothing. — The 
Bird was shot in a shallow, saltwater Lagoon. — Throughout this 
archipetagD there is very little Calcareous matter. - - 
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3374 Anthus. was shot by Fuller on James Isd : it was the only one specimen 
cop seen during oar whole resideDce. ItbdescribedasrisingfrDmthegTound 

suddenly Se again settling on the ground. — Showed in its flight long 
wings, like a Lark : uttered a pecuhar cry. — Its structure appear[s] 
very interesting. 

V. Infra Specimen (or dissection (1309) in Spirits. — 

3375 Sterna shot in the ocean at night, some hundred miles from land m the 

cop Paeifick. (a) [MS. 76 osrse :] Terns have been supposed not to go 

(a) far to sea : Seventy miles oB the R. Negro coast of Patagonia I saw 

some : and KO miles from the nearest land ofi Bahia Brazil, there was a 
Bock of the snow white kind fisbing. late in the evening. 

3413 Bird, common. New Zealand 

3591 Land Rail ; very common on dry low coral small Islands of Cocos ; 
cop excepting Snipe, only bird without web-feeL — 

To conclude with the Ornithology of the Galapagos. I have reason to 
CiUapagos believe, the joint collection of Hr | B[yjaoe Fuller & myself include all 
MS. 77 the land bii^. There are no Hawks beades the Caracara : thereareno 
Humming birds. — On the coast only one species of Gull, Tern, Duck : 
Heron, and two Bitterns all of uduch I have. - The Flamingo : Mother 
Cary's chicken : Piocellaiia 3190, & other species : [Frigate Bird in 
margin] Common Pelican & Gannet of coast of Peru, & other Gannet, 
black & white found in the Pacihck : Amongst the -small Waders Hr 
Bynoe & Fuder possess species which I have not. I beheve this the only 
imperfect [by 3 or 4 species) part of our Catah^ue. — 

Whether the Flora of these Islands is S. American ; or differs from 
it, in a like manner as Juan Fernandez does, which is much less further 
removed, I do not know : but the Ornithology to my eyes resembles 
that of the temperate parts of that Contioent. — 

Tameness There is one fact which is extremely aingr,ilar in the Natural History 

of Birds of these Islds ; it is the tameness of all the land birds. It is common to 
the Thenca, to all the Finches, to the Sylvia, the Tyranni, the Doves & 
the Caracaras.' In Charles Isd., which had been inhabited some 6 years 
[AlMrsd from has now been inhabited b yenrs] a boy with a long stick, 
rits down 1^ a well & lolls as many doves & Finches as be wishes. — 
There is not a bird which canrwt be idlied by a switch & sometimes by a 
Hat or Cap. — I have pushed, vritb the muzzle of my gun, a Caracara 
oB the branch, on which it [corrtclad from he] was sitting. The Thenca 
has drank water, out of the back or shell of a Tortoise, held in my band, 
& has so been lifted from the ground ; I have even tried to cati^ them 
by the legs, but failed. In attempting to explain this, we must remark | 





desert bajiks of the S. Craz (which probably had never been ascended 
[before us del ] by other Europaean before us) the Goose & Duck 
which at the Faltdands are so tame, there were as wild as simiiar 
MS. 79(a) birds in England. They might however ] have been migratory from 

verso T. del. Fuego. — The subject does not seem to me of very easy 

MS. 79 explanation. — | 

Frigal* Bird, [the Frigate biri passages have been mmh corrected and 
fU'O sections deleted. Two additions were made on separate page, one 






afttmari$ deleted. I give belme firstly the origiml draft, incltiding all 
deletions but indicating where the larger ones occur, and without corrections. 
Secondly 1 give the final form, aith corrections and additions, and aithout 
the deleted sections.] 

lOrigirwl draft.] Amongst the Galapagos lsland[s], daring several occas- 
sions, I was interested by watching, the habits of this bird, which partly 
expUdned to me, the cause of its peculiar Agure. [del.] The Frigate bird, 
when it sees any object floating on the surface of the water, descends, 
with depending head, from a great height, like an arrow ; and at the 
instant of seising with its long beak the prey, it turns upwards, by the 
aid of its tail & long wings, with the most extraordinary dexterity. The 
birdnevertouchesthewaterwithita wings, orevenwith its feet ; indeed 
I have not seen one, ever swimming on the water. [Point of insertion 
of note (3) on separate page, and beginning of second deletion.] 

It is a noble bird seen on the wing, either when soahi^ in flocks at a 
stupendous height, or as showing their most perfect skill in evolutions, 
when many are darting at the same floating raorcal. If the piece of meat 
sink above six inches beneath the surface, it is lost to the Frigate Bird 
of insertion of deleted addUion (6) on separaU page, and end of 
second deletion.] (b) at Ascension this bird is said to destroy great 
numbers of the young [tortoise del.] turtle, as they come out of the eggs 
& run down to the sea. They take them ofl the sand in the same manner, 
as I have described from the surface of the water. One bud will swallow 
a considerable [number] one after another without waiting. 

[Final form of Frigate Bird passages, with corrections and additions, 
omitting three deleted sections. There is a large endrcled A in the margin 
opposite the banning, and a large square bracket.] 

The Frigate bird when it sees any object on the surface of the water, 
descends in an inclined plane from a great height head foremost with the 
swiftness of an arrow ; and at the instant of seising with its long beak 
& outstretched neck the floating morcel, it turns upwards, by the aid of 
its forked tail & long powerful wings, with extraordinary dexterity. 
The bird never touches the water with its wings, or even with its feet ; 
indeed, I have never seen one swimming on the sea ; one is led to believe 
that the deeply indented web between its toes is of no more use to it 
than are mammae [or the marsupial bones inserted] in the rtrale sex of 
certain animals : or the shrivelled wings beneath the wing<ascs finnly 
soldered together of some coleopterous beetles, — The Frigate is a 
noble bird, when seen, either soaring in a flock at a stupendous height 
(at which times it merits Che name of the Condor of the ocean)*. 
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Pintado. Petrel, Is excessively abundant over whole Southern ocean : Do not 
generally extend further Northward than two or three degrees North 
cop of the Tropic ; but on the coast of Peru saw them between S- 

[OUiipuhi added in margin : — Cook New Zealand-] These bird[s] 
differ rather in their habits from the greater number of their Congeners : 
agree most with Petrel (1335). Are Social, constantly following a Ship 
in numbers. — are very tame, — pass a good deal of their time swim- 
mii^, seem thus to take their food. Often dive to the depth of a foot or 
two ; When quarrellir^ over any offal — utter a variety of harsh ciys, 
not loud. — Flight rather slower, & more soaring than in many of the 
MS. 79(a) tribe, very elegant ; (a) as it alights on surface of water, expands tail 

verso like a fan. Although flying all day on a moonlight night they may be 

still seen on the wing. — I was told by a Sealer that they, together with 
(133J) & Mother Cary's Chicken, all build in the clifls of South Georgia ; 
And that no other breeding place is known of, — They all arrive very 
regularly in September & leave again in the Autumn, — That the 
Albatrcis alone stay the Winter. — 

The small Blue Petrel is found from Lat. 33° to 35° (agrees with Capt Cook's statements) 
cop over whole Southern Ocean. — Is wild, flight vety rapid, solitary, or 
not many together. [See Lesson, im'tfantnffisrgtn.] Mr. Stokes informs 
me that, these birds build in holes on the Landfall Isd. in T. del Fuego. 
— 'These burrows are about a yard deep ; they occur over half a mile 
inland. On stamping on the ground, many will fly out of one hole — , 
Eggs white elongated, size of a Pidgran, — I 

MS. 80 

Sirutkio Rhea. [The name is lightly erased, ani the paragraph is preceded iy an unclosed 
S(jvars bracket, possibly cotmecled with end oj paragraph mark, MS. Si{b). 
Beagle, '39 closely follows the Ostrich passages, pp. 105-iro. Beagle, 
’4J is consideraUy condensed and altered, pp. 89-^,) 

This bird is well known to abound over the plains ol Northern Pata- 
gonia & the united Provinces of la Plata. It has not crossed the Cordil- 
lera to the Westward ; but I have seen it within the first range of 
mountains on the Uspallata plains [elevated added] between 6 & 7000 ft. 
— The ordinary habits of the Ostrich are familiar to everyone. They 
feed on vegetable matter ; such as roots & grass, [Aliered from ; ' & 
in their stomachs I have frequently seen roots ',] At low water at 
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come down to the extensive Mud banks which are dry at low water. 
The Gauchos say it is for the sake of catching small fish. — 

Although the Ostrich in its habits is so shy, wary & solitary, & although 
so fleet in its paces, if falls a prey, without much difficulty to the Indian 
or Gaucho, armed with the Bol^. When several horsemen appear in a 
semicircle it becomes confounded & does not know, which way to 
escape. ~ [is its best line to take 4el,] They generally prefer running 
against the wind ; yet at the first start they expand their wings & like 
a vessel, make all sail, — On a fine hot day, I have seen Ostriches enter 
a bed of tall rushes & there squat concealed, till quite clostly approached 
on horseback. It is not gener^y known that ostriches readily take to the 
water. — Mr. King informs me that at the Bay of San Blu & at Fort 
Valdes in Patagonia he saw these birds swimming several times from 
island to island. — They ran into the water both when driven down to a 
point, & likewise of their own accord, when not frightened. — The 
distance crossed was about 200 yards, when swimming, very little of 
MS. 81 their bodies appears | above water, & their necks are extended a little 
forwards. Their progress is slow. — On two oceossions, I saw some 
Ostriches — swimming across the S. Crut river, where its course was 
MS. 81 about 400 yards wide & its stream rapid. Capt Sturt also in Australia, 
verso when descendi:^ the Murrumbidgee, saw two Emus in the act of 
swimming. [Inserted later.] 

The inhabitants who live in the country, readily distinguish, even 
at a distance, the Cock bird from the Hen. The former is said to be 
larger & darker coloured, & its head bigger. The ostrich, 1 believe the 
Cock, emits a singular deep-toned hissing note ; which cannot be 
described. When I first heard it, standii^ in the midst of some sand 
hillocks, I thought it came from some wild beast ; It is a sound, which, 
it is not easy to tell whence it comes or from how far distant. — A 
Gaucho assured me, that he had once seen a snow white or Albino 
variety & that it was a most beautiful bird. — At Bahia Blanca, in the 
months of September & October an extraordinary number of eggs, were 
found all over the country. — The egg varies in colour from a pale straw 
yellow to white. — The eggs either lie scattered about, which are called 
by the Spaniards Huachoa, & are never hatched, or are collected 
together into a shallow excavation or nest. — Out of the four nests, 
which I happened to sec. three contained twentytwo eggs each, & the 
fourth twenty-seven, — In one day’s hunting on horseback sixty-four 
[74 del.] were found ; fortyfour [44 del.] of these were in two nests, & 
the remaining twenty scattered Hsuchos. The Gauchos unanimously 
affirm, that the male bird alone hatches the eggs & for some time 
afterwards accompanies the young. — I conceive there is not the | 
MS. 82 slightest doubt on the subject. The cock when on the nest lies very close, 

I have myself almost ridden over one. It is asserted that occassionally 
at such times, they are fierce & even dangerous, that they have bew 
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known to attack a man on horseback, trying to kick & leap on him, — 
My informer pointed out to me an old man, whom he had seen 
much terrified by one chasing him. — [Chacing coirecUd to chasii^.] 
I observe in Burchell’s Travels in S- Africa, he remarks. " having killed 
a male Ostrich, & the feathers being dirty, it was said by the Hottentots 
to be a nest bird I understand in the Zoological Gardens, that the 
male Emu also, takes charge of the nest, & therefore this habit is common 
to the family. ^ 

The Gauchos also unanimously atfum, that several females lay in one 
nest. I have been positively told, that four or five hen birds, have been 
seen to go, in the middle of the day, one after the other, to the same nest. 
1 may add also that it is believed in Africa, that two females lay in one 
nest. (BurcheU, Vol. I, P,28o, — ) 

Although this habit at first appears very strange, I think the cause is 
sufficiently obvious. — The number of eggs in the nest varies from 
twenty to forty & even to fifty ; [Begimting of amtndmml (a) MS, 8*(a) 
vsrso,]' and according to Azara' to seventy or eighty, Now though it is 
probable from the number of eggs, found in one district being so extra- 
ordinarily large in proportion to that of the parent birds, and likewise 
from the state of the Ovarium of the hen, that she may, in the course of the 
season lay that number, yet the time required must be very long, — 
Aaara states that a female in a state of domestication laid seventeen 
eggs, each at the interval of three days, one from another. — II the hen 
were obliged to hatch her own eggs, before the last was laid, the first 
probably would have been addled ; but if each laid a few eggs, at succes- 
sive periods, in different nests, and several hens, as is stated to be the 
caae, combined together, then the eggs in one collection, would be nearly 
of the same age. — [Under this view, each cock bird, or at least the 
greater number del.] If the number of eggs in one of these nests, is as I 
believe not greater [altered from the same] on an average than the 
numbers l»d by one female in the season, then there must be as many 
nests as females, and each cock bird, will [in its turn del.] have its fair 
share in the labour of incubation ; and that during a period when the 
females could not on account of not having finished laying, — [End 
MS. 83 of amendment (a). See Beagle ’39 f. 107, Beagle ’43, p. 91-2] | I have 
before mentioned the great number of Huachos or scattered eggs ; so 
that in one day’s hunting, the third part were found in this state. — It 
appears odd, that so many should be wasted. — Does it not arise from 
the difficulty of several females, associating together & pemuading an 
old Cock to undertake the office of incubation ? It is evident, that there 
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MS. 85 



than in tlie common Rbea ; that the tarsi are covered with differently 
shaped scales, and that they are feathered six inches beneath the knee.‘ 
In this latter respect, and in the broader feathers of the wing this bird 
perhaps shows more affinity to the gallinaceous family, than any other 
of the Strathioidae. — XXX | [End of latei addition on p. 84a] 

Amongst the Patagonian Indians in the St. of Magellan we found a 
half Indian who had lived some years with the tribe, but had been born 
in the Northern Provinces. I asked if be had ever heard of the Avestruz 
Petise ? He answered by saying " why there are none others in the 
sonthern coimtries ". — He affirmed that beyond doubt that the Avestruz 
& the Avestruz Petise were distinct birds (I may observe that Indians 
& such people are exceUent foactical naturalists). He informed me, 
that the nomber of eggs in the nest of the Petise, was considerably less 
than in the other, namely generally not more than fifteen, & he asserted 
that more ihan one female deposited these ^gs. | 

At S. Cruz we saw several of these birds th^ were excessively wary. 
I think they could see a person approaching, when he is so far off as not 
to distinguish the Ostrich. In ascending the river, few were seen but in 
our quiet & rapd descent, many in pairs & by four’s & five’s were 
observed. — It was remariced, & I think with truth, that this bird does 
not expand its wings, when first starting at full speed after the manner 
of the northern kind. The fact of these ostriches swimming across the 

In conclusion I may repeat that the Struthio rhea inhabits the 
country of La PlaU as far as a little south of the R. Negro in Lat. 41’: 
& that the Petise takes its place in Southern Patagonia, the part about 
the R. N^ro being neutral territory. Wallis saw Ostriches at Bachelors 
river (Lat 53*-54*) in the St. of Magellan, which must be the extreme 
Southern possible range of the Petise. — 

[Adiitimal note (a) 8; («)i.] M. D’Orbigny when at the Rio Negro 
made great exertions to procure this bird, but never had the good 
fortune to succeed.* — The only notice I can find in any work of the 
existence of this species, is in Dobrizhoflei’s account of the Abipones. 



(A.D.1749) HesaysatVol.I,p.3i4. ” You must know m 
Emus differ in si» 8c habits in difienmt tracts of land : for those that 
inhabit the plains of Buenos Ayres and Tucuman are Urger, and have 
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black white and grey feathers, those near to the Straits of Magellan are 
smaller & more beautiful, for their white feathers are tipped with black 
at the extremity, and their black ones in a like manner terminate in 
white." 

An account of the Abipones by Dohrizhoffer went out to America 
[between the year itl] 1749. Vol. I. p. 314. [Last two lines lightly 
deleted} This brings the Ornithological Notes to an end] 



APPENDIX ; THE AVESTRUZ PETISE, RHEA DARWINII 

The final version of the Petise story given above, was only achieved 
after considered changes had been made at different dates. J. Gould's 
authoritative description of the new species was the last entry to be 
added, after the remnants of the bird had been successfully assembled 
and shown at the meeting of the Zoological Society in London in March 
1837, when it became offtcially Rhea darwinii. 

I give below extracts of earlier drafts of the same story, for those 
who want to examine in detail Darwin's assessment of evidence. He 
firstly had to collect all the evidence available as to the existence of 
the second species of South American ostrich, with details of its reported 
range ; secondly he had to reach certainty as to the identity of the 
bird so inadvertently cooked and eaten at Port Desire. 

Firstly I quote from the C.V.L. Handlist, Vol. 31, i. pp. »r*-3, in 
which all Darwin's specimens are listed chronologiceJly, with entries 
recorded within a few months of the events described. 

The first mention of the Petise follows after lists of seaweeds, dated 
Jan, and Feb, 1834, thus recording within six months his first know- 
ledge of the bird from the frequent reports of the Gauchos in August, 
1833 in Northern Patagonia. Darwin briefly describes the shooting of 
the Petise by Martens in December 1833 at Port Desire, adding 
" which I looking slightly at it pronounced to be a young one of the 
common sort,— that is it appeared to be 2/3 size of the common one. 
I also saw some live ones of same size, but entirely forgot the Petise, I 
have since reclaimed the Head, Legs & several feathers [specimen 
KUffl&«rs] 1832 . . . 1836." He notes the differently shaped scales on 
the legs, the lower feathering, and deseribes the eggs of a bluish tint. 
He quotes the Gauchos description of " overo ” or speckled for the 
plumage. He writes of their distribution " With the Patagonians at 
Gregory Bay Straits of Magellan, 1834, there was a semi-Indian who 
had Uved with them four years. — He tells me there are no others, 
excepting the Petises in these Southern parts." In the margin is 
written : — " Agrees with Gauchos stating there to be many in S. Josd. 
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that like the other ostrich many females lay in one nest, but that mean 
number of ^gs in one nest is considerably less, namely not more than 
15. — (The Post Desire ^ was a Wakho.) 

Whatever Naturalists may say, I sb^ be convinced from such 
testimony, as Indians & Gaucbos, that there are two species of Rhea 
in S. America. I bought from the Chinas some feathers & skin," 

Uore than two years after the shooting of the Petise, Darwin added 
a note on the back of p. 212, HanJU$t 31, i, dated April, 1836. 
"The Beagle sailed from Keeling Island on April 12th, calling at 
Uauritius on the homesvard journey." The note was marked for insertion 
opposite the shooting Incident ; 

" In the plains of central Patagonia I had several opportunities of 
seeing this ostiicb : it unquestionably is a smaller & darker coloured 
tard than the Rhea. It is exeestively wary : I think they can see a 
person approaching, when he is so far ofl as not to distinguish the 
Ostrich : in ascending the river tracks etc etc were very abundant yet 
we saw scarcely any ; but when rapidly & quietly descending, we saw 
many, both pairs, & 4s & js together. It was obMrved, & justly, that 
this ostrkh docs not expand its wings, as the Northern one, always 
does, when ftist starting at full speed ; takes to the water readily ; saw 
four crossing the river, where 400 yetrds wide & very rapid ; & another 
day one. very hltle of the body appears above water," 

By April, 1836, therefore Darwin was convinced that the two 
species were ' unquestionably ' diScrent. The cthologfcal characters 
evidently had helped Darwin in bis diagnosis. 

I will now turn to the early drafts of the OmilMogical Notts, to com- 
pare them with this slowly-reacbed certainty ; — it will be noted that 
they difier slightly, but significantly, from the final version given above. 

First Draft of the Omithologieal Notes. 

" When at the R. N^ro in Notbem Patagonia, Aug. 1833, I 
repeatedly beard the Gauchos talking of a very rare bird which they 
called Avestrua Petise. They described it as being less than the common 
Ostrich {which is there common) but with a very close general resem- 
blance ; its GOhmr was describe as “ overo " or mottled & darker ; 
that its l^s were shorter & feathered lower down. Is more easily balled, 
than the other qiecies, — Its egg however is more generally known, 
which is but voy little smaller, than that of S, Rhea, but of a faint 
blueish-gTeen color. — The Gauchos affirm they can distinguish the two 
kinds from a distance & that they are different birds. They occur very 
rarely on the Southern plains of the R. Negro, but that at about a 
degree & a half further South, they are tolerably abundant. One 
Gaucho said be distinctly recollected having seen one, many years 
before, near the mouth of the R. Colerado [to the N of R. Negro). They 
ace said to prefer the plains near the sea." 



the common sort. — The bird was cooked & eaten. — & my memory 
returned. Fortunately the Head & neck & legs had been preserved, 
The legs have different shaped scales & are feathered beneath the 
knees." He continues with an account of the other differences as before, 
and with the meeting the half-Indian in St. Gregory's Bay, Jan, 1834. 
" I asked if he had ever heard of the Avestrua Petise ? He answered by 
saying ‘ Why there art none others in these Southern countries.’ He 
affirmed that beyond doubt that the Avestruz & the Avestruz Petise 
were distinct birds (I may observe that Indians & such people are 
excellent practical naturalists) ... I procured a number of feathers 
& a piece of the skin from the Indians.* These are the only specimens 
which may be considered as ctrlainly belonging to the Petise. Although 
from what I heard here, & from the rapidly increasing number of this 
species South of the R. Negro, it is far most probable, that the specimen 
at Port Desire was a Petise. From the same reasoning, I believe all the 
ostriches seen on the banks of the S. Cruz April-May r834 (Lat : 50°) 
were Petises, & I accordingly collected some feathers. Specimen 
Number (2004).’’ 

It is clear that in this early draft, Darwin had not yet reached a 

the Avestruz Petise ; he still writes that the only specimens which may 
be considered as certainly belonging to the Petise were those bought 
from the Indiana. 

the order of writing them was as follows : — firstly, the first entries in 
C.V.L. Handlist of specimens, Jan.-Feb. 1834, whilst the events were 
still fresh in his mind. Secondly the first drafts of the Ornithological 
Notts, probably of several dates, but before April 2nd, 1836, when the 
Beagle arrived at Keeling Island. Thirdly the dated addition to the 
C.U.L. Handlist of April, 1836, when he was either at Keeling Island, 
or more likely, on the voyage to Mauritius, between April 12th and 
April 29th, 1836. (Sm Itinerary of Voyage, p, 210.) 

The problem of the overlapping territories of the two Rheas re- 
mained lodged in Darwin's mind awaiting solution for the next years, 
as the references in the Transmutation NoUioohs (B.M. Bull.) (1837-9) 
clearly show, There is one entry in one of the small pockMlnMlU of the 
voyage* that is so relevant to the Petise story that I give it here : the 
evidence of the other entries suggests that they were written before 
reaehing England, The passage occurs in one of the last small pocket- 
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books, in which Danrin also quotes remarks oi Sir J. Herschel and Sir 
Andrew Smith at the Cape ol Good Hope. Hay-Jone, 1836. This 
pocketbook is sh^tly lai^r than most, measuring 4 in. X 6^ in. On 
the cov» is written in large ink letters by Darwin " Nothing for any 
Purpose Front and back covers have square white labcU vdth R.N., 
also in his writing, and " Range of Sharks " on the end one. Pencil 
and pen have been used : many pages have been cut out. On the inside 
of the front cover Is written : — " The living atom having definite 
existence, those that have undergone the greatest number of changes 
towards perfection (namely Mammalia) must have a shorter duration, 
than the more constwt. This view supposes the simplest infusoria same 
since commencement of world." The writing in ink of this passage is 
unusually neat, and the styde suggests the possihility of a copied quota- 
tion : but there was no quotation marks. At anyrate, the thought 
conveyed was clearly one that deserved preset'di^ for future pondering. 
Then follow rough geological notes on volcanic action, including the 
later islands rrisited in 1836. On p. 79, wedged in between passages 
on volcanic theory, comes the query ; — " Ascencion vegetation i 
Rats & Mkes. At St. Helena. There is a native Mouse." 

That Darwin did use some of the small pocket books for stray 
jottings after his return is certain, but I think it can be proved that 
the foDosring suggestions for pursuing lines of enquiry in which the 
Petise figures so la^, were written during the voyage. For we know 
that he was rearranging and rewritii^ his geological material lor 
publication before reaching Cape Town,^ ; these rough drafts must 
[Pocket Book] therefore have preceded the writii^ of the letter dated April 29th, 1836. 
p. 127 " Speculate on neutral ground for 2 Ostriches : bigger one encroaches 

on smaller. — change not progressive : produced at one bbw, if one 
species altered : Mem ; my idea of Vole, islands elevated, then peculiar 
plants created, if for such mere points : then any mountain, one is 
falsely less surprised at new creation for large — Australia. — if for vole, 
isid then for any spot of land, s Yet new creation affected by Halo of 
p. laS neighbouring contment ; as if any | creation taking place over certain 
area most have peculiar character ; . . . Great contrast of two sides of 
Cordillera, where climate similar. — I do not know botanically ~ but 
pictuTeaqoely — Both N & S great contrast from nature of cliinate . . . 
Go steadily through all the limits of birds and animals in S. America, 
p. 129 Zorilla : j wide limit of waders : Ascencion : Keeling : At sea so com- 
monly seen at long distances : generally first arrives : — 

" New Zealand rats offering in the history of rats, in the Antipodes a 
parallel case. Should urge that extinct IJama owed its death not to 
change of drcumstances ; reversed argument, knowing it to be a desert. 
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Tempted to believe animals created for definite time : — not entin- 
p. 130 guished by change of circumstances. The same kind of relation that 
common ostrich bears to (Petise — & difi kinds of FotimiI]ia[?] extinct 
Guanaco to recent ; in fanner case position, in latter time (or changes 
consequent on lapse) being the relation, as in first cases distinct cases 
inosculate so must we believe andeot ones : not gradual change or 
degeneration, finm drcumstances ; if one species does change into 
another it must be per saJtum — or spedes may perish. This representa- 
tion [ailered from inosculation] of spedes important, each its own limit, 
and represented. — Chiloe creeper ; Fumarius, [Caracara ief] Calandria. 
inosculation alone shows not gradation : ... { [SuAddendum'p.zjS.] 
[Pencil] Propagation, whether ordinary, bennaphrodite, or by cutting an animal 
132 in two. (gemmipetous by nature or by acddent) we see an individual 
divided either at one moment or through lapse of ages. — Therefore 
we are not so much surprised at seeing Zoophite prodndng distinct 
animals, still partly unit^, & tgg which becomes quite separate. Con- 
sidering all individuals of all species as each one individual divided by 
difierent methods, associated life only adds one other method where the 
division is not perfect. | 

p. 133 "Elogs. Cals, Horses, Cattle, Coat. Asses, have all run wild & bred, no 
doubt with perfect success. Showing how creation does not bear upon 
solely adaptation of animals. — extinction in same manner may not 
depmd. — There is no more wonder in extinction of species than of 
individual, | [2 pp. cut out] 

p. 13S " Investigate with greater care vegetation & climate of Tristan d.Acunha 

Kerguelen Land. Prince Edwards Isd., Marion & Crozet, L, Auckland. 
MacQuaiies — Sandwich Isd. 

p. 153 " When we see Avestniz two spedes. certainly different, not insensible 

change : — yet one is urged to look to common parent 1 Why should 
two of the most closely allied species occur in same country ? In botany 
instances diametrically opposite have been instanced 

More rough geological notes follow, which must have preceded the 
''rewriting" described in the letter of April, 1836, already quoted 
(footnote p. 276). So that the above notes on the Petise. interlarded 
with geological jottings, acquire a hall-mark and can be safely dated 
before April 1836. 

Changes of species obsoved on the voyage up S. America’s western 
coast, where the banieis were apparent, were, I believe, more closely 
noted and with increased interest and purpose, because of the experience 
of the two Rheas, where no dramatic bairios divided the two ranges. 
He already looked ahead into some of the difficulties to be faced. Then, 
in 183s, came the ^ock of sedng species differentiation through isola- 
tion actually in progress in the different idands of the Galapagos 
Archipelago, when 1 think it fair to say that the smouldering ideas broke 
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ADDENDA 

On speci m en no : 711, and the word " inosculate " (see above, p, 212 
and p. 277) . In a letter to John Stevens Henslow written from Monte 
Video on Nov. 24th, 1832, describing a consignment of specimens sent 
home to Henslow, Darwin wrote:— "There is a poor specimen of a bird, 
which to my unomithological eyes, appears to ^ a happy mixture of a 
lark pldgeon & snipe.— Mr. Mac I^ay himself never imagined such an 
inosculating creature.’’ Bracketed above the line after the word snipe, 
Darwin added " No : 711 ", The bird is described in Z. of B., 2841, as 
Tinochorus rumicivonts. The letter to Henslow gives a dated proof that 
by November 1832, Darwin was familiar with Macleay's Hora Entimo- 
ligicae, published 1819-1821. The use of the word " inosculating " in con- 
junction with Macleay’s name shows that Darwin had studied the 
diagrammatic, semi-mystical scheme of creation oi Horae EnUmologica, 
though a judgment of its usefulness to him may be suggested in the use 
of the sub^uent word "imagined’’. In another context, however, this 
work may have served to stimulate Darwin to start his eight years’ 
study of the Cirripedes, 1846-1854 (see Sydney Smith, Linn. Soc. Nov. 8th, 
1962). Again, in the early note-book quoted above, p. 277, the word 
" inosculate ’’, or " inosculating ", occurs three times in the discussion 
on species’ changes. Loren C. Eiseley has suggested that Darwin took 
the word from E.Blyth; probably Blyth also was well acquainted with 
Macleay's work, and he, like Darwin, drew on Macleay’s terminology. 

On specimen no : 1028 (see above, p. 213.) The capital P preceding 
Pesoporus refers to d’Orbigny’s generic name ; John Gould 



